1 SALES MAPS 


You'll save time and trouble by using this list. PAGE 40 * 


=| COMPENSATION 


No gripes, no grief, no regrets in this plan. PAGE 82 ¥& 


| MARKETS 


Raise your sights in setting the South’s quota. PAGE 103 »¥& 


“Pignificant Trends—Designing to Sell—Marketing Pictographs 


America’s Largest Selling Whiskey 
..- [hanks to its Bright Morning Taste! 


MERICA’S first choice ...the whis- | American grain neutral spirits. Help 


key of first quality...SCHENLEY yourself... soon... to the “Sunny 
Reserve. Every mellow drop is pre- | Morning Taste” of America’s largest 


war whiskey blended with choice _ selling whiskey, SCHENLEY Reserve. 


SCHENLEY 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 6 YEARS OR MORE 
OLD; 40% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 


A Product of SCHENLEY Distillers Corporation...THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 


They also serve, who 
BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


SCH HENLEY 


RESERVE 


SERVING 


One afternoon in December 1932, a big, raw boned, 
colored boy wearing a ragged one-sleeved sweater, 
walked into The Free Press office and signed up 
for the Golden Gloves Tournament. That lad was 
Joe Louis. On February 22, 1933, he scored a knock- 
out against his opponent, Joe Biskay, thereby becom- 
ing novice lightweight champion of the event ... and 


later heavyweight world champion. 


The Free Press helped Joe Louis get started. But 
his own clean living, his truthfulness, sportsman- 
ship, skill and modesty won for him the respect of 
America. Joe Louis is a Detroiter. Because of his 
prowess as a man, he belongs on the long roster of 
men and women who have helped make the history 
of their time ... who made Detroit dynamic, the 


fourth city in America, and “the arsenal of democracy”. 


The Free Press is justifiably 
proud of its long record of 


fighting for the underprivi- 
leged eee for fundamental 
Americanism, for the rights of 
minorities... for sanity and 


decency in the life of the nation. 


Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons why The Free Press is 
a downright necessity in over 
380,000 homes in this area. 
In such coverage and with 
such influence, lies its power 


as a newspaper. 


Che Detroit Free Press 
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WBBM showmanship ? 


Se 
at se 


Ask radio advertisers if WBBM 
showmanship sells merchandise: 
e For 20 straight years they have 
come back to WBBM with most 
of their business. e No Chicago 
station has equalled WBBM in 
total sponsored time in any year 
since 1924. WBBM showmanship 


is the kind that sells! 


Represented by Radio Sales, 
the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


COLUMBIA OWNED | 
50,000 WATTS « 780 ke [| 


Midget Sales Aid 


Remember the stereopticon of your youth, the set of 
duplicate photographs you looked at through a special 
viewing device which brought the pictures together into a 
lifelike, three-dimensional unit? It is back in a new, mod- 
ern guise—as a sales tool. 


““View-Master” is a neat, wheel-like device, all in one 
piece, rather like a pair of binoculars with a circular maga- 
zine at the end. It weighs only a fraction over four ounces. 
Into the holder at the end fits a disk, containing seven pairs 
of Kodachrome transparencies, each of which may be 


viewed in turn through pressure on a lever which rotates 
the disk, 


View-Master is manufactured by Sawyer’s, Portland, Ore. 
It has had limited distribution through camera shops where 
the device is sold in gift boxes at $1.50, as a consumer 
item, with disks of scenic views retailing at 35c apiece. 
Thus far, the disks distributed in this way have ail had 
scenic subjects—views of national parks, mountains, 
gardens, lakes and other beauty spots. The merchandise has 
been promoted through the slogan, “Relive your vacation 
travels !’” 


For readers of SALES MANAGEMENT, the sales and in- 
dustrial applications of View-Master are of much greater 
interest. Transfilm, Inc., specializes in producing training 
films, visual aids, and training aids and is the eastern com- 
mercial sales agent for the product. Since Pearl Harbor, 
three-fourths of the item’s production has been going into 
military uses. Many such uses are, of course, secret, but it 
can be revealed that a typical naval application is that of 
training men in the identification of ships. For example, a 
disk would have seven different views of a certain naval 
vessel, shown at different ranges and angles. By manipu- 
lating the lever and studying the photographs of the vessel, 
a trainee can learn to recognize the ship and to estimate 
the ranges and angles. 


Color photographs for View-Master disks are produced 
at Transfilm’s studio in New York City. Executives of the 
company anticipate extensive applications of the device for 
sales promotion purposes, when production permits full- 
scale exploitation. , 


The cost of this visual aid, for sales or training purposes, 
varies, as might be expected, with the camera work in- 
volved, and with the number of disks purchased. Since the 


making of seven color photographs is the most expensiyg 
step in the procedure, costs decrease in proportion to the 
number of duplicates, or disks, Pag one A typical order 
placed recently by a firm in building field, was fo 
1,000 View-Masters and a disk for each, the total to coy 
the manufacturer about $2,000. 


Among the manufacturers who are using the device arg 
B. P. John Furniture Co., manufacturers of Red Cro 
shoes; Wyeth, Inc., and Southern Spring Bed Co. 


The day one of SALES MANAGEMENT'S field editors Adve 
brought one of these gadgets into the office the whole 
staff deserted typewriters and copy desks long enough to Qutn 
run through the disk showing a group of interiors demon. 
strating effective uses of glass in the modern home. 


Mill & 
to rin; 
advert 
want, | 
tradin; 
1 . 

2. 


3. 


Thi 
experi 
trial L 
up-to- 
salesm 
U.S. | 
buildi 


Enthu: 
Adver 


Circul 


Stereopticon’s grandchild. 


Turnabout’s Fair Play | weigt 


There was a day (You're not too young to remember.) 
when space salesmen sat around chewing two-fors untilff 
they resembled exploded cigars, trying to dream up aff 
presentation that would leave agencies gasping. Their 
presentations, many of which would shame Rube Goldberg 
for ingenuity, arrived on wheels, were carried in by Westem 
Union boys, and once, at the Stork Club, where a namelessij 
account executive was dining, by miniature parachute.§ 
Those days, Brother, are gone—we hope not forever. And 
a certain surprise-value has gone out of the agency mansg 
life. Now its the agency men who storm the portals off 
the space salesman and plead for a page, a column, or even 
a line, while the s.s. sits, feet on desk, quietly buffingy ™ 
his nails. 


) 
Now, again, its the agency man who is up to his accountsj 
in dreams of conquest. To show you how far things have 
gone—and to emphasize that a sense of humor has beetf | 
known to move mountains and even space salesmen—oneh,, 
New York City agency last fortnight gave a luncheon # tidy, 
the Ritz for space salesmen which ought to have wom. 
down the stiffened resistance of a few hard bitten spath yy 


Sates MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated Procress, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth; copyright March 15, 1945, by Sales fae 
agement, Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa., with editorial and executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. gf Subscritn 
price $5.00 a year in advance. Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, at the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, , 


March 15, 1945. Volume 54, No. 6. 
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WW & F CIRCULATION CENSUS 
[A TELL-ALL OF COVERAGE 


iooghdvertisers Like New Plan Which 
‘4qutmodes Loose Claims of Coverage 


h to 
mon- 


Cost 
> are 
“rOss 


Mill & Factory’s unique Circulation Census takes you 
to ringside . . . gives you a close-up of what your 
advertising dollars buy. Packed with the facts you 
want, this census is being applied to every important 
trading area in America. It shows: 


1. Total number of worthwhile plants 
2. Their authoritative financial ratings 


3. Names and positions of men in these 
plants who receive and read Mill & Fac- 
tory regularly. 


This Circulation Census is made possible by the 
experience and cooperation of the 132 leading Indus- 
trial Distributors in the areas analyzed. It is based on 
up-to-the-minute facts ferreted out by their 1200 
salesmen who call regularly at every worthwhile 
U.S. plant and who are continuously checking and 
building MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation. 


Enthusiastically Approved by Sales & Ad Managers 


Advertising and Sales Managers who have seen the 
Circulation Census tell us it’s made-to-order for plan- 
ting campaigns in the coming free-for-all of post- 
war. It’s an eye-opener for any executive who wants 
to be sure his advertising dollars pull their full 
weight. Ask to see it. 


PLANT RATING & COVERAGE TABLE 


AKRON TRADING AREA Sales-rich Summit County which comprises the Akron trad- 
NO. OF PLANTS ing area is a typical example of the 132 trading areas 
RATINGS (branches, ware- PLANTS RECEIVING “x-rayed” by Mill & Factory’s Circulation Census. Proved 
houses omitted) MILL & FACTORY coverage of key men in all the important plants in this area 
AAA 45 45 makes MILL & FACTORY the number one medium to 
13 13 reach the men responsible for the big volume buying. 
1 1 
21 21 
20 20 
Others ? 54 
MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION 
— covers all worthwhile plants in trading area 
— reaches the men who can say YES and make it stick. 


_one Write or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd 
anil St, New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
pas dg. Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Rep- 


space resentatives, Mills Bldg. San Francisco 4; and Pershing Square 
ST | ig. Los Angeles 13. 


15, 1945 
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|boys. It seems that this agency was having no end 
trouble trying to buy some white space in behalf of seve 
|of its newer products which had no priority. 

| Hal A. Salzman, who heads the Hal A. Salzman Asy 
_Ciates, expressed things this way: “For many years the 
demon, dynamic, and high-price sales people have wing 
and dined our account executives. They have given gene 
ously of their valuable time and talents, teaching us t 
efficiency of their particular mediums. Their patience a 
altruism were truly laudable. The time has now come | 
reward them ‘with a party.” 


If, as an agency, you're breathlessly awaiting a blow-b 
| Sales-spaceman account of the party, with a view towa 
throwing a similar clam bake—don’t. Unless, that is, y¢ 
have an agency that could tour with a Major Bowes Uni 
Salzman, fortunately, has. After mellowing the boys wit 
a very dry Martini, and feeding them pressed duck, he p 
on a show that had them draped over their chairs, 
po of vice-presidents, account executives, and a pr 

uction man rendered, “How to Get Space in 24 Eng 
Songs.”” Parts of it are here below: 


(I Love Life) 
I Loved Life, this life that I live, 
An advertising agency, account executive 
Four-color ads, bleed pages galore 
Advertising solicitors, living at my door 
No storm and strife—I loved life — — 
Then—Came—W ar— 


(Marine’s Hymn) 
From the Halls of Congress came a law 
To cut down on many things— 


(My Moma Done Told Me) 


They cut down on newsprint . . . they cut down on pap@! ¥ 
(They said) Let's cut down on agencies 
Those guys are like static, they don’t vote Democratic 
Let’s freeze their priorities. 


(Stout Hearted Men) 


But they're (space reps.) Stout Hearted Men, tho we trig 
again and again— 

We got dirty looks from Look magazine— 

Mademoiselle said we can all go to hell. 

We said well, we'll get together with Seventeen... 


(Together) 
But we never got together— 
Tho we drank a lot together— 


| 


The Quartet, who had obviously moved the group wi 
such a sad account of the Agency Woes, tore through eig! 
or more songs, all equally moving, and by the time the 
got to the finale there were tears on many a face. 


(Accentuate the Positive) 


I’m a no ‘count . . . Account Executive 

All a’count of that direc-a-tive 

That says if you really want to live 

Do not depend on magazines. 

I used to buy space, unto the maximum, now 

I can’t get a minimum 

It looks like I'll have to drive a taxi, chum, or even pedd 
magazines. 

To illustrate—my misery—I always used to dine at 4 
Colony. 

Now when I eat, you'll find me cheating the Exchange Buffet 

So if you do not want to ELIMINATE EXECUTIVES, my 
account executive 

Latch on with some affirmative, when I ask for space ! 
magazines. 


P.S. If you see a product called Sul-Ray Mineral Ba 
in your favorite newspaper or magazine next week 4 
next month, you'll know the space salesmen were touche 
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rs HILpRETH DELAPLANE BERTRAND 
1 REDISTRIBUTION OF DUTIES of some principal Delaplane sales manager of beverage divisions: 
Ea ae © P oe ; 
members of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. sales staff including carbonated and alcoholic beverages; 
is announced: E, F. Bertrand is named sales EE. A. Hildreth sales manager of the food divi- 
manager of the drug industries divisions; R. E. sions, covering processed and prepared foods. 
pap 
ic 
Bert S. Cross has been Zeus Soucek, is named 
e tr appointed general manager president of Philharmonic 
of the new “Scotchlite” Radio Corp. and Remote 
Division of the Minnesota Control Division, two sub- y 
Mining and Manufacturing sidiaries of the Amer- : t 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. ican Type Founders, Ine. Affiliated Photo—Conway 
Cross Soucek 
Atton Parker Hatt is Joseph D. Bowan has Harry L, Vines is named 
now general sales manager been elected a vice-presi- director of sales for Tyson 
p wi of American Chain & dent of Sterling Drug, Inc. Bearing Corp. He former- 
1 elg Cable Co., Inc., moving up He will be in charge of ly was western manager, 
e th from assistant general mgr. the Centaur Co. Division. R. G. LeTourneau, Ine. 
pedd 
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But it’s Papa who goes shopping... 
With milk, butter, eggs, meat, perishable produce to get to 


] = 
market . . . the Midwest farmer takes his light truck into town u 


p : - BELIE 

three or four times a week . . . buys machine parts, fertilizer,  Birket | 
2 2 . . . I ducts 

stock feed and medicines, house needs, groceries, toiletries, rn | 
. f roc 

woman wants as well as his own. Ay do 


At purchase point more often than the farm woman, or evenf’!'"5 


most city women, and buying for a farm factory as well as a | Here’ 


sgazin 
family . . . the farmer is a better prospect for all kinds of lor pa 
ch ste 
advertising than most advertisers realize . .. And the farmer in ffte hea 
bu nee 
the thirteen Heart states, New York and Pennsylvania—highest 
The « 


in farm investment, development, yield, cash income, income | ¢ 


) prot 
aterin, 
and pent-up demands of the war years—is the first advertising Yo 

u 


margin over expense, with peak savings of five good seasons, 


prospect in the whole national market. ap 
own 

And SuccessFut FARMING, with more than 1,150,000 now 

et that 


successful farmer subscribers, is exclusive medium to much oi ho hz 


: ; =e en’t | 
this first farm market, deserves first consideration in any e bla 


national advertiser’s postwar plans .. . Ask any SF Now. 


ar eff 
cked 


the farm market . . . and where SF fits in your - ; 


market futures . .. SuccessFuL FARMING, ) the 


office for current data, find out where you fit in 


Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, ut No 


San Francisco, Los Angeles... 


Th 
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significant Trends 


;seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1945 


t to 
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tub-the-Wrong-Way Advertising 


BELIEVE IN ADVERTISING of oversold or off-the- 
tket products—advertising which is designed to keep 
oducts or brands alive for the duration—but advertising 
such products which implies that you should be enjoying 
he product now strikes me as being worse than useless. 
is downright anti-social, and conducive to black-market 


even ying. 


3a [Here's an example: In late February and early March 


ygazines, The American Meat Institute ran a beautiful 
lor page showing a thick steak (remember those three- 
wh steaks, or are you too young?) and a juicy pork chop. 


rin fhe heading reads, ““Meat makes it fun to get the proteins 


w need.”’ Sure, I remember when it did. 


The copy says, ‘“Can’t you hear ‘em sizzlin’ in the pan? 
.. 80 good to eat . . . So rich in thiamine (B,), so right 
) proteins,” and so on for another three dozen mouth- 
tering words. 


You don’t have to sell me on that, American Meat 
stitute, or millions like me. I read it just before sitting 
wn to a spaghetti dinner at home. My family—and I 
now we're not unusual—doesn’t have enough points to 
et that steak legitimately, even if we could find a butcher 


Oi fho has something besides kidneys and sausages, and we 


“— 


on | 


n't hungry enough or unpatriotic enough to patronize 
he black market. 


Now if the ad had said, in so many words, ‘Speed the 
at effort so that Hitler and Hirohito and their gangs are 
cked for keeps. Then our military forces won’t need so 
buch meat, and you can have a steak like this,” I would 
ave understood such an ad and I'd have put the steak 
the back of my mind with a new car and a television 
and a lot of other things I want very much post-war. 
ut no, this was something I was supposed to enjoy today. 


So that ad doesn’t make very much sense to this ob- 
ver. Worse than that—it is damned annoying. 


Where’ve you been, American Meat Institute? Anybody 
et tell you there’s a war on? 


wenty-Three Million Jobs 


« -fOUR OUT OF EVERY TEN post-war workers must be 


bund in the sales, service, and distribution fields if we 
¢ to find employment for fifty-five to sixty million 
otkers, according to a survey recently concluded by the 
‘Pmerican Legion. 


Taking the lower of the two figures—that is nine million 
lore workers than we were able to scrape up jobs for 
11929 eighteen million more than we could provide in 
p32 and nearly three million more than we have today, 
hen we exclude the members of the Armed Services from 
he labor force. . 


| The Legion survey indicates that in the post-war period 


E NT 
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we shall probably have three and one-half million less jobs 
in manufacturing, two million less in government, one 
million more in agriculture, and that to have maximum 
employment we must have one million more self-employed 
and seven million more employed in sales, service, and 
distribution. 


“Too long,” says the Legion, ‘‘we believed that markets 
and purchasing. power are synonymous. But purchasing 
power becomes a market only when it is activated by 
selling, only when it enters the market place to buy. Along 
with it must come an adequate expansion in distribution 
and greater emphasis on our strictly service fields, amuse- 
ments, resorts, hotels and others, which, in turn, utilize 
materials and manpower.” 


Is Selling a “Game’’? 


LIONEL B. MOSES, manager of the Trade Extension 
Division of The American Weekly, made a talk not long 
ago before salesmen of the Scott Paper Company, and he 
deplored the fact that now we have become so sophisticated 
that we don’t talk about the ‘“‘selling game” any more. He 
says we look down with a patronizing smile on the small 
town hick who still uses that phrase from the Gay Nineties. 


Then he goes on to say, “All right. So I am a hick. I 
still think selling is a game—the grandest game in the 
world, and I still believe that the salesman who feels that 
way about his job—the salesman who makes selling his 
hobby—will run rings around the wise guy who doesn’t 
get any fun out of selling. 


“What is a ‘hobby’? Webster's dictionary says a hobby 
is ‘a subject of extravagant interest; a pet idea.’ And looking 
back over 40 years, one fact sticks out like a sore thumb— 
among the thousands of salesmen I have known, the out- 
standing successes have been those who made selling their 
hobby. The salesman to whom SELLING is ‘a subject of 
extravagant interest; a pet idea’ is a salesman who ‘goes to 
town.’ 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 


MONTHLY AVERAGES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Your wife won’t believe this picture of department store 
stocks on hand. “They must be hiding the merchandise. 
I can’t find it when I go in to shop,” she'll probably say. 
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“Over a period of many years I have watched lots of 
salesmen go up .. . and down. The one striking point of 
resemblance among those who have gone to the top, or 
are definitely headed for the top, is the fact that with them 
selling is fun. They love it! They make a hobby of it. 
It is, with every one of these winners, ‘a subject of ex- 
travagant interest; a pet idea.’”’ 


Marketing No Problem 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS—BETTER MACHINES 
—and less interference from government, would seem to 
be the only factors needed to insure full prosperity at war's 
end, if the top officials of America’s largest industries know 
the answer. Marketing apparently is going to be no problem 
at all. 


This is the inference to be drawn from a series of ex- 
clusive interviews with the heads of the Nation’s key 
industries by M. S. Rukeyser, and reprinted from the 
Chicago Herald-American. 


Mr. Rukeyser interviewed nineteen of our chief indus- 
trialists and only two of them mentioned selling as a 
problem. If Mr. Rukeyser did a good reportorial job, and 
really drew these men out, then it doesn’t look as though 
sales departments will get the help they need as quickly 
and automatically as it should come. 


There were two exceptions: Mr. Hanford Main of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company and John W. Thomas of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. Mr. Main said, 
“We look for some readjustment in markets and in pur- 
chasing power, but the history of America is the history 
of a young, vigorous country, unafraid, and determined to 
march ever onward and upward.” Those are fine, stirring 
Fourth-of-July words, but even they do not indicate the 
breadth of the difficulties we are likely to encounter in 
selling all of the goods which can and should be produced. 


Mr.Thomas showed a real grasp of the sales problem: 
“Since manufacturing industries employ only one-fourth 
of the Nation’s labor force, they obviously cannot alone 
bring full employment. On the other hand, they must 
be ready to carry their full share of the load. The way 


GASOLINE DISTRIBUTION 


OF EVERY 100 GALLONS OF 
GASOLINE CURRENTLY PRODUCED 


PASSENGER CARS USE 
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Don’t expect any great relaxation in gasoline rations 
for salesmen after V-E Day. See story above. 
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Gasoline Still SNAFU 


to do this is by advancing sales proficiency to the sag 
peak as our productive ability. Each sale of the manufy 
tured product, no matter how small, contributes to t 
maintenance of someone’s job. That is why improved salq 
manship means increased employment. . . . There is y 
reason why American industry cannot display the san 
ingenuity in selling that it has shown in producing. 
firmly believe that industry will meet this challenge. 


“One of the greatest frontiers in American Histo, 
stretches before us. This is the development of our abil; 
to sell-all the goods which a vigorous industry, spurrg 
by the need to satisfy the limitless demands of war, h 
shown itself able to make. Wartime has proved thgf 
Americans can produce rapidly enough to increase suf 
stantially our standard of living. Peacetime must bring 
similar increase in our distributive ingenuity.” 


DON’T GET YOUR HOPES RAISED on much mo 
gasoline when Germany is beaten. 


Forecasts from oil industry executives are not optimisti 
The industry is working with the Armed Services to div 
every possible gallon of oil or gasoline to the Japane 
War. Industry executives say that present planning f 


after V-E Day calls for pumping fuel from Texas to tl Ty, 
East through both the big-inch and the little-inch pi 
lines, loading it aboard tankers and sending it into tj use 
Pacific. The reason for this tremendous extra haul is thf «_ 
loading facilities of the Texas Gulf Coast are inadequ 
to handle all tankers which would be available to opera§ orit 
in the Pacific after Germany falls. Latest figures show t D 
of two million one-hundred thousand barrels daily of a) 
types of gasoline, the Armed Forces take 35.2%, truc 
busses and farm vehicles 30.8%, and civilian passeng 
cars 34%. 
Significant Shorts \ 
Twice as Fast for a Third Less: Cost accounta 
estimate that airlines should operate the coming 377 ae 
ing profitably by charging passengers no more than 3/q “y, 
a mile, and the engineers say that the ship, with its cruisiag | 
speed of 350 miles per hour, could whisk 120 passengeg 9, 
from coast to coast in seven hours or less. 1. £ 
Freight Rate Changes May Affect You: Washingt a 
authorities think that the ICC rulings will close the nif i. 
differential between the North on the one hand, and tif .. is 
South and West on the other, end commodity rates, am pres 
make rate classifications uniform in every region in tf |, p 
country. man 
Twe 
The Agricultural Census: The Senate has adopte og 
House Resolution 100, providing additional funds up § do», 
$6,784,000, for taking the agricultural census of 1949 ang 
. . . Various businesses and trade organizations are try'§ ing, 
to get the Bureau of the Budget to include sufficient fun quit 
to have a complete, rather than a sample, census of sal the, 
and manufactures. new 
ther 
Less Spendable Income: For the fourth success] po, 
month January saw so-called “real income’’ below t§ cio, 
dollar mark. According to estimates of the Investors Syn I 


cate Inc., real income is now 98c compared with $1.00] the 


year ago. ion 
—Puiire SALISBURY 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


1000-GaL. Paytoap: Heil Co., Milwaukee, custom designs an 


OU can cook, have your home 
heated, and enjoy automatic 
refrigeration, with gas, even if 
you live miles away from the 
nearest gas mains. 

You can also operate a big bakery 
or restaurant, or do any of the heat or 
flame jobs in a factory, with gas piped 
in from cylinders or storage tanks. 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas, which 
makes these marvels possible, is sim- 
ilar to manufactured or natural gas, 
except that it becomes a liquid under 
pressure, and therefore can be carried 
in portable tanks. Its use has expanded 
many times over in the past 20 years. 
Two million of the 15 million homes 
off the gas mains use it, and it has 
dozens, if not hundreds, of commercial 
and industrial uses. Members of the 
industry confidently anticipate that for 
quite a few years after the war ends 
there will be a minimum of 500,000 
new domestic installations annually, as 
there were in 1941, before Pearl Har- 
bor put a stop to such orderly expan- 
sion. 

Liquefied petroleum gas is just what 
the name implies: it is a gas which 
comes from petroleum wells and is 
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use liquefied petroleum gas. Use of this fuel for domestic purposes 
increased 2,000% in the decade ending with 1943. Industry auth- 
orities foresee 500,000 new domestic installations yearly after V- 


Day. Herewith a “who’s who” and “what’s what” on the industry. 


KELLEY 


liquefied by being compressed in tanks 
and cylinders which can be easily 
transported to the place where it is to 
be used. The two gases which are used 
for this purpose, butane and propane, 
are known by a variety of names. Some 
general terms are “farm’’ gas, “‘sub- 
urban’’ gas and “country” gas. Pro- 
pane is often called “bottled” gas be- 
cause of the bottle-like steel cylinders 
in which it is sold. Propane flows 
freely at temperatures down to 44 de- 
grees below zero. Butane is liquefied 
under lower pressure, but does not 
flow freely below a temperature of 30 
degrees above freezing. It is used ex- 
tensively in the South, for room heat- 
ing as well as for cooking, refrigera- 
tion and water heating. It is sometimes 
called ‘tank’ gas, although its chem- 
ical name, butane, is widely known. 
Workers in the industry group both 
propane and butane under the term, 
“LP-Gas.” 

These gases may enter the con- 
sumer’s home in any of a variety of 
ways. Some are: 

1. Propane is delivered in_ steel 
cylinders which stand outside the home 
near the kitchen. Under the popular 


“] p” 


transport unit. 


“Bottled Gas”: A Galloping-Growth 
iIndustry with a Post-War Future 


Two million of the fifteen million homes beyond the gas mains now 


two-cylinder method, one cylinder ts 
in use and the other held in reserve. 
When one is emptied, an automatic 
regulator switches the house piping to 
draw from the other without interrup- 
tion. These cylinders may weigh from 
60 pounds upward, the 100-pound 
weight being most commonly used. 

2. Propane is delivered by tank 
truck to fill large, permanent single 
cylinders installed on the premises. 

3. ‘Cash-and-carry”’ service of pro- 
pane is popular in some areas, particu- 
larly with small users and in resort 
communities. Twenty pounds of gas 
are sold in a container which weighs 
about 20 pounds, giving the user a 
burden of about 40 pounds. 


Butane Popular in South 


4. Butane, the most popular variety 
in the South, is usually delivered by 
a tank truck which fills a large per- 
manent tank on the premises. This 
tank may be above-ground or buried 
underground, depending upon local 
custom and the policy of the supplier. 

5. Mixtures of butane and propane 
are used in many parts of the country, 
particularly in those regions which are 
normally warm, but which have short 
seasons of cold weather. 

Percentages of growth for the in- 
dustry are so high that they seem al- 
most incredible. The year’s volume 
in 1922 was 222,641 gallons (a few 
hours’ supply today); in 1944 the 
estimated total was 785,000,000 gal- 
lons, representing an increase of 
16.2% over the preceding year. The 
use of the fuel for domestic purposes 
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increased almost 2000% in the decade 
ending with 1943, One in every eight 
gas ranges in the United States burns 
LP-Gas. 

What has caused this rapid growth? 
Obviously, the fuel fills a real need on 
the part of suburban and rural dwell- 
ers. Then, too, the portability of the 
fuel permits flexibility of marketing 
practices, with resultant. adaptability 
to local conditions. Then there is also 
the wide range of possible uses— 
domestic, commercial and industrial. 
Finally, there is the fact that so many 
of the various organizations with a 
stake in the growth of the industry 
are promotion-minded, and that they 
have done a good job of selling and 
publicizing the gas. 

There are dealers in thousands of 
hamlets, and upon them will rest the 
—- or the expansion the 
industry expects after the war has end- 
ed. Small dealers are representatives 
of the larger producer-distributors, or 
of independent distributors who have 
many dealers’ accounts on their books. 
These small dealers do the service 
work, sell, install and service gas ap- 
pliances, pick up and replace empty 
cylinders, and ship the empties back 
to the distributor’s bulk plant for re- 
filling. In the case of butane, dealers 
operate from tank trucks, filling con- 
sumers’ tanks as they cover their daily 
routes, 


Portability Is Sales Asset 


Independent distributors buy from 
the large producers in tank-car quanti- 
ties. A distributor usually has one pro- 
ducer as his source, but some shop 
around for gas as a gasoline distributor 
might shop around for the best whole- 
sale arrangement. 

Some of the big producers, notably 
Shell, Skelly, Phillips, Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals, have their own large 
distribution organizations. Others have 
not entered the field, preferring to con- 
fine their activities to the wholesale 
end of the business. 

To outline the structure of this still 
young industry is not easy, because 
there is some overlapping of functions, 
and because distribution practices differ 
regionally. 

The leading producers are Phillips 
Petroleum Co. (Philgas); Warren 
Petroleum Co. (all wholesale); Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
(Pyrofax, all retail); Standard Oil Co. 
of California (Flamo); Skelly Oil Co. 
(Skelgas); Shell Oil Co. (Shellene) ; 
Lone Star Gas Co.; and Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey (Essotane). 

In general, producers sll to whole- 
salers, or bulk plant operators who, in 
turn, sell to retailers. Sometimes re- 
tailers also have their own storage fa- 
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Wartime AssicnMeNtT: A battery of 15 150-lb. liquid petroleum gas cylinders 


supplies the main galley at the U. 


S. Naval Air Station at Hammonton, New 


Jersey. “Bottled gas” can be applied to almost any job requiring heat or flame, 


cilities, but most act as sales outlets 
for wholesalers, obtaining supplies 
from them and delivering to custom- 
ers. Large industrial users of the fuel 
usually obtain it directly from the pro- 
ducer or a wholesaler’s bulk plant. 

The gas is iy Mes rom the 
point of production by pipeline, tank 
truck and tank car—much as other 
petroleum products are transported, 
except that their metal containers are 
made to withstand the pressures in- 
herent in both butane and propane. As 
with all petroleum products carried 
under pressure, pressures vary with the 
temperature. 

Experts in the field believe — 
of both butane and propane to be al- 
most unlimited, but restrictions upon 
their expanding domestic use were 
laid down as a result of the war, be- 
cause of (1) lack of facilities to re- 
cover the gases in the normal petrole- 
um processes (beyond amounts sufh- 
cient to supply present customers and 
fulfill increasing war needs); (2) lack 
of transportation facilities (tank cars, 
etc.); (3) lack of manufacturing 
facilities to produce necessary equip- 
ment, such as tanks, valves, regulators, 
for new non-war customers. 

Butane has been a valuable war 
product. There is some butane in all 
good gasoline, and it is used as a raw 
material in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, and in high octane 
aviation gasoline. Propane has also 
played a useful role in the war. Ship- 
yard workers learned long ago that 
when used in some steel-cutting oper- 
ations, propane shows a saving in both 
fuel and labor. In factories where war 
goods are made and heat or flame is 
a needed part of the production tech- 
nique, both gases, particularly propane, 
have been in demand. 

Immediately after the war there may 


be a surplus of butane over and above 
the requirements for purposes outside 
the industry. This surplus probably 
will reenter the fuel market. G. G. 
Oberfell, vice-president in charge of 
research and development, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., and considered an 
authority on matters pertaining to the 
industry, believes that this surplus will 
be only temporary, and that chemical 
manufacturing processes, motor and 
aviation fuel undoubtedly will absorb 
the surplus. He thinks that the industry 
will be forced to continue the present 
trend toward converting to propane, 
which is available in great quantities 
and at price levels justifying its dis- 
tribution and market expansion by the 
industry. But there are many who dis- 
agree, holding that the huge invest- 
ment in butane transportation, storage 
and utilization equipment which would 
be sacrificed by such complete con- 
version is too high a price to pay. 


Prices Now Stabilized 


Competitively, liquefied petroleum 
gas is in a good position. In a few 
cases it competes with gas supplied by 
gas mains, but alert operators of man- 
ufactured and natural gas utilities look 
with favor upon its suppliers, as do 
the makers of gas appliances. They 
believe that once a family has invested 
in a number’ of gas appliances, they 
will continue to use gas of one kind of 
another, even through successive 
changes of location. In a sense, the 
LP-Gas industry does missionary work, 
winning converts before the mains 
catch up with them. 


In most areas, it is somewhat less 


expensive to cook and heat with lique 
fied petroleum gas than with elec: 
tricity. The chief competitors with 
which this fuel must contend are kero 
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sene, wood, and coal. Farmers, who 
form a logical market, are at times 
likely to consider the installation of 
the gas for home use an extravagance. 
But an increasing number are being 
won over through other applications, 
as a fuel for drying fruits and vege- 
tables, orchard-heating, pasteurizing, 
for incubators and brooders, and as 
a heavy-duty motor fuel (for tractors 
and other machines). Now that the 
time of a farmer and his wife is at a 
remium, the use of the gas as a cook- 
ing fuel is looked upon with greater 
favor; and even in peacetime alert 
dealers crashed the farm home market 
by installing ranges, on a free trial 


pec it to become popular outside rural 
and resort areas. 

Costs to consumers have come down 
during the last decade, and members 
of the industry believe they are fairly 
well stabilized now. It is difficult to 
say what the fuel costs the average 
household, since families differ in size, 
and in uses made of the gases. At first, 
when propane installations were made 
chiefly in country homes of the 
wealthy, it was customary to sell the 
equipment for $125 to $300, which 
covered the cylinders, a cabinet, and 
mechanical apparatus (including the 
pressure-reducing equipment). Fifteen 
years ago, the service charge for in- 


Aunt JEMIMAS FOR THE Boys: Liquid petroleum “fires” ten 36"x18” griddles at 
the U. S. Naval Air Station at Atlantic City. The industry sees opportunities 


for scores of new applications 


basis, for a week or more—a policy 
which paid well in sales. 

Prices of the fuel vary with geog- 
raphy, some of the governing factors 
being the expense of transportation, 
the amounts of fuel used by individual 
customers, and policies of the com- 
panies in the field. The gas is usually 
measured by gallons, pounds, or, if 
metered, by therms. The 100-pound 
qlinder is widely used in the domestic 
market in the North. 

Meters are installed on some in- 
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tallations. Many of the war housing 
projects have been in off-the-gas-mains 
areas, and multiple-use storage facili- 
lies serve groups of families, the gas 
being metered at the entrance to each 
home. Meters are also used by some 
distributors for single-tank operations, 
ind there are instances of complete 
towns being served by piping butane 
ot propane from a central storage tank 
ind metering its use. 

Under the cash-and-carry plan, the 
fonsumer saves the dealer delivery 
‘sts, and only a relatively small 
amount of the fuel and a small con- 
liner are tied up at one time; this 
permits furnishing the 20-pound cyl- 
inder of liquefied gas for $1.35 to 
$1.75, as against $6 to $12 normally 
charged for the 100-pound cylinders. 
€spite the economy of the cash-and- 
fatty plan, the industry does not ex- 
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open new markets after 


V-Day. 


stallation had come to a figure in the 
neighborhood of $35 to $40. Now it 
ranges from $10 to $20, and this in- 
cludes installation and the leasing fee 
for the equipment owned by the deal- 
er. 

In the South, it has been customary 
for the consumer to own the butane 
tanks and other equipment, but the 
new trend is toward the dealer’s re- 
taining title to this equipment, which 
may be worth up to $300. The extra 
expense on his books is offset by the 
fact that dealers hold their customers 
longer under this plan. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen 
that there must be many different 
kinds of dealers to fill the varying de- 
mands for butane and propane. To go 
into the business as a large distributor, 
requires a considerable investment in 
tanks, trucks, cylinders and storage 
facilities. Authorities in the field be- 
lieve that capital of at least $50,000 
to $72,000 would be required. Com- 
paratively few dealers enter on this 
scale. Most of them add the fuel as 
an extra line, in addition to home ap- 
pliances, furniture, hardware, refriger- 
ators, or some specialty. Naturally, the 
fuel dealer also tends to sell the 
ranges, heaters, refrigerators, and other 
appliances which burn the fuel. 

Some of the companies that make 
major appliances to be used with this 


fuel for domestic or commercial pur- 
poses, or both, are: Tappan Stove Co., 
Ruud Mfg. Co., American Stove Co., 
Cribben & Sexton Co., George D. 
Roper Corp., Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Co., Florence Stove Co., Hoffman 
Heater Co., Bryant Heater Co., G. S. 
Blodgett Co., Malleable Steel Range 
Mfg. Co., A. R. Wood Mfg. Co., 
Welbilt Stove Co., Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp., Southern Heater 
Co., Payne Furnace & Supply Co., 
Detroit Michigan’ Stove Co., Estate 
Stove Co., Glenwood Range Co., Day 
and Night Mfg. Co., and Servel, Inc. 
In the domestic field, the most widely 
used appliances are ranges, water- 
heaters, space-heaters and refrigerators. 
In the commercial field, there are 
ranges, broilers, ovens, and such spe- 
cialties as deep-fat fryers, steam tables, 
and even chop-suey ranges. 

Servel Electrolux Refrigerators are 
made for use with liquefied gas. The 
manufacturers have been in a unique 
position for years, in that they have 
had no competitors, which has enabled 
them to maintain price and quality. 
Servel has done a good job of sales 
promotion, thereby benefiting the en- 
tire field. 


Appliance Firms Cooperate 


Typical of companies that manufac- 
ture domestic gas ranges, to be sold 
under the brand names of producers 
and wholesalers of LP-Gas, as well as 
under the company’s own trade-name 
is Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Hat- 
boro, Pa. According to R. S. Agee, 
vice-president, during the 10 years pre- 
ceding our entry into the war, the 
firm’s sales of ranges doubled each 
two years. The firm recently resumed 
production in limited quantities of 
two models of ranges, for both city 
gas and LP-Gas users, which are 
available to pre-war customers. In 
peacetime the company made a wide 
variety of models, ranging from a 19- 
inch apartment size up to a large 
heavy-duty range with eight burners, 
two ovens, 72 inches in width. 

In normal times the industry ab- 
sorbed an annual volume of about 
$20,000,000 worth of valves, regu- 
lators, meters, tubing, cylinders and 
similar equipment (not counting ap- 
pliances). A large group of firms 
therefore has a stake in the industry, 
and some of them have assumed con- 
siderable responsibility in promoting 
the use of the fuel. 

Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago, is 
said to be the largest maker of valves, 
producing about two-thirds of those 
used by the industry; it is also the 
second largest maker of regulators for 
the industry. It makes a number of 
other products for it, all of them sold 
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under the name “Rego.” The com- 
pany, like most others in the field, 
renders an engineering and merchan- 
dising service to customers. Its sales 
engineers help in preliminary planning 
of technical and sales programs. The 
company also makes special units and 
assemblies according to customers’ 
needs. One useful item furnished is a 
‘Pocket Guide,” sold to dealers, their 
servicemen and salesmen, at 50c a 
copy. It contains charts, tables, and 
other data which should make it a 
valuable sales tool. 

Other large producers of regulators, 
valves and fittings for the industry 
are: Fisher Governor Co., Kerotest 
Mfg. Co., and Superior Valve & Fit- 
tings Co. 


Guidance Resources Pooled 


Among those who manufacture 
meters for the industry are: American 
Meter Co., Ralph N. Brodie, Inc., 
Neptune Meter Co., Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter Co., and Sprague Meter 
Co. 

The leading manufacturers of truck 
and bulk tanks are Blaw-Knox Co., 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Dallas 
Tank & Welding Co., Hamler Boiler 
& Tank Co., and Downingtown 
Iron Works. Underground tanks are 
made by many manufacturers. Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. makes many 
of the tank cars used by the industry. 

In the manufacture of cylinders, 
Pressed Steel Tank Co. leads, with its 
Hackney line. The company makes 
compressed gas cylinders of various 
kinds, and has been associated with 
the liquefied petroleum gas industry 
for many years. It uses cupping and 
cold-drawing operations to make seam- 
less shells or cylinders. 

A close second in volume of pro- 
duction of cylinders is the Scaife Co., 
Oakmont, Pa., that makes steel pres- 
sure vessels for various purposes, in- 
cluding storage and transportation of 
propane. Before the war caused a shift 
to the manufacture of bombs, shells 
and other essential items, Scaife made 
other equipment for the liquefied 
petroleum gas industry, such as water- 
heater tanks, which were sold by other 
manufacturers as parts of complete 
units. 

An ingenious sales aid, prepared by 
Scaife for dealers in LP-Gas, merits 
comment here as an example of a 
high type of assistance given by a man- 
ufacturer of equipment for the in- 
dustry. It is a disk-shape cardboard 
chart which fits over a cut-out shaped 
like a Scaife LP-Gas cylinder. The disk 
is in two layers; the upper one re- 
volves, to show comparative costs in 
figures and percentages of electricity 
and propane as cooking fuels. 
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An interesting and fairly recent de- 
velopment is the use of spherical con- 
tainers rather than the straight cylin- 
ders. These are made in the shape of 
two halves of a sphere, for the smaller 
containers of up to 150-gallon capac- 
ity; and in smaller segments for larger 
ones. Some are cut and seamed like a 
baseball. The parts—halves -or seg- 
ments—are welded together into com- 
plete units. The principle behind the 
use of such containers is that in a 
sphere pressure is equally distributed 
over the surface, ae that taking ad- 
vantage of the principle permits the 
use of metal which is light in propor- 
tion to capacity. 

It is not surprising that so young 
an industry, and one which has grown 
so rapidly, needs to tap all available 
sources for guidance, technical data 
and other assistance. Recognizing this, 
its members have pooled their re- 
sources and many are members of the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association. 


Good-Will Builds Publicity 


The handbook, ‘‘Butane-Propane 
Gases,” published by Western Busi- 
ness Papers, is looked upon as an 
authoritative compendium of informa- 
tion on all phases of the industry— 
technical, marketing, safety practices, 
and so on. It contains lists of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers of apparatus 
and equipment used by the industry, 
manufacturers of appliances. The third 
and latest edition, published in 1943, 
is sold at $5 a copy. 

In normal times, both manufac- 
turers of appliances and _ producers 
advertise, using radio, newspapers, 
national magazines, farm publications, 
country weeklies, and dailies. In some 
cases, mats are furnished to dealers, 
and the expense of advertising is 
shared by them and by producers or 
distributors. Copy which caused a 
flurry of interest in the industry was 
recently placed by Shell Oil Co. Full 
pages are run in national magazines, 
with an illustration showing a ‘'Fron- 
tier Wife,” framed in the ice-coated 
window of a clapboard house, but 
cooking breakfast on a modern gas 
range — using ‘“‘Shellane,” Shell’s, 
liquefied gas. 

Liquefied petroleum gas has enjoyed 
a good measure of advantageous pub- 
licity by virtue of the fact that it some- 
times dramatically plays the Good 
Samaritan role. When, for instance, in 
an emergency the regular supply of 
natural or manufactured gas decreases 
or fails, a stock of butane or propane 
is often rushed in to fill the gap. This 
makes news, and the liquefied gas in- 
dustry does not fail to cash in on it. 
During the cold spell last January, 
when city gas was shut off in Dayton, 


an entire issue of Newsweek was 
printed, with the aid of propane 
rushed in from Cincinnati. 

Then there was the Easton, Pa, 
disaster in October, 1943, when half 
the buildings of the Metropolitan 
Edison Co. gas works were destroyed 
by an explosion of undetermined ofi- 
gin. The entire local propane gas in. 
dustry rushed to the rescue, at first 
giving emergency gas service to news. 
papers, hospitals, schools, industrial 
organizations, and later to homes. 
Twelve days passed before the Metro. 
politan Edison Co. was able to start 
restoring gas service to customers, and 
some users had.to depend upon pro- 
pane for a considerable time beyond 
that. Public opinion was unanimous 
in conceding the value of the contri- 
bution made by the liquefied gas in- 
dustry, which not only had to rush 
supplies of propane to users, but had 
to make necessary adjustments in 
equipment and appliances, within the 
shortest possible time. The occurrence 
received wide publicity, and the long 
hours and hard work of the local 
LP-Gas people paid dividends in good- 


will. 


New Frontiers Are Constant 


The liquefied gas industry does not 
fear diminishing markets, even though 
gas mains will continue to lengthen 
and to absorb new customers. There 
will always be new frontiers, summer 
camps, roadside stands, dining cars on 
trains, and farms with their numerous 
applications for the fuel. 

Installations made during the war 
period capture the imagination: Hig- 
gins Aircraft, New Orleans, (for mass 
infeeding—52,181 meals cooked every 
4 weeks, on a consumption of 2,018 
gallons of gas); Lodwick School of 
Aeronautics, Lakeland, Fla. (59,502 
meals per month, on a consumption ot 
500 gallons of gas); Naval Air Ste 
tion, Pomona, N. J. According to 
Butane-Propane News, the United 
States Government in its many camps 
has perhaps become the largest user of 
liquefied gas for cooking and many 
other purposes. 

The fluid state of the industry, 
its wide regional differences, the varied 
forms of distribution—many of them 
overlapping, and the countless appli 
cations for the fuel, add up to a com 
plexity all out of proportion to the 
size of the industry. Developments 1 
“bottled gas” are certainly worth 
watching, however, and readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT may well ask 
themselves whether or not any of these 
numerous applications might have 
meaning for them in terms of potentid 
post-war markets. 
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ELEVEN IDEAS FOR SALES 
MANAGERS’ CLUB PROGRAMS 


Theme 


Suggestions for Program Planning 


Sharpening Sales Tools 
for Post-War 


What Makes “‘Sales 
Personality?” 


Aptitude Testing— 
Pro and Con 


Techniques for Tomorrow’s 
Sales Training 


Showmanship in Selling 


Information Sources for 
Sales Managers 


The Sales Manager and the 
Company’s Public 
Relations Program 


Making the Whole Organi- 
zation ‘Sales Minded”’ 


Rebuilding Our Sales 
Record Systems 


Reorientation of Returning 
Service Men 


Ideas for Building and 
Maintaining Sales Morale 


Schedule 10-minute talks by each of six members in which each exhibits, 
describes, and discusses one selling tool he has found especially valuable. 
One or two on sales manuals . . . one on visual presentation . . . one on 
catalog . . . one on film . . . one on demonstration kit. Might assemble 
exhibit of 30 such tools which members can examine after meeting. 


Devote meeting wholly to discussion of salesmen’s grammar, appearance, 
voice, vocabulary, manners. How about several short dramatic skits showing 
right and wrong? 


Perhaps best for qualified outside speaker, with at least 45 minutes reserved 
for questions and discussion. If enough members have had experience with 
testing, could be set up in form of panel. 


Worth several meetings, in view of its importance. Discuss technique of 
running helpful sales meetings. Show and discuss training films. Cover sales 
bulletins, sales manuals, factory trips as training aids. Get committee to 
select and give to membership names of a dozen books on sales tactics. 


Have four or five members put on product demonstrations. Close with sum- 
mary by one member, of principles involved in demonstrations. 


Send mailing to all members asking what information or types of informa- 
tion they want and they haven’t been able to locate. Let committee exam- 
ine returns, make up report on “where to get it.” Bales of good material 
are available to sales executives but few know logical sources. Cover 
books, reports, services, trade press, Government sources, etc. 


Invite all company presidents to this meeting and schedule one as speaker. 
Next to company president, sales executives should have major interest in 
company’s public relations policies. How can we get salesmen to look upon 
themselves as “company ambassadors?” 


Best for outside speaker. Possible for panel, pointing out unexploited op- 
portunities for giving all employes understanding of “sales point of view.” 


Good subject for an outside speaker who knows subject of sales control. 
What is the minimum information we need about customers? What other 
information is helpful? What type of record system? Importance of good 
records as aid to cutting costs of distribution through selective selling. 


Many companies now have set down specific program for handling return- 
ing soldiers. What do they provide for? What is trend of thinking on this 
vital subject? 


Seek out printed materials on this subject. Build meeting discussion on 
basic policies which affect morale: salesmen’s compensation arrangements 
from morale standpoint, opportunities for advancement, according of rec- 
ognition, pension and retirement plans, and other elements which con- 
tribute to salesman’s feeling of security. What can we do to build sales- 
manship as a “profession?” 
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“Cost-Per-Job” Treatment of Price 


Is Key to Nu-Enamel Sales Growth 


We haven’t talked much about price and price policies of late, be- 


cause price hasn’t been a factor during the war. But competition 
is ahead. This highly successful approach to the handling of the 


price question may involve an idea you can adapt to your own line. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


LEE BOYD 


Sales Promotion Manager, Nu-Enamel Corp. 
Chicago 


IFTEEN years ago a young 
kK paint salesman down in Texas 

took stock of himself. He 

found that he possessed $2,800, 
a paint formula in which he had con- 
fidence, and a sales idea. His idea was 
that paint manufacturers in general 
were mainly occupied with horse-and- 
buggy selling. Just creatures of habit. 
He felt that the time was ripe to do 
something about it. So the youthful 
salesman, C. L. Lloyd, packed his kit, 
rolled his blanket, and moved to 
Chicago. 

“A bit teched,” said paint salesmen 
to whom he unfolded his plan, as they 
tapped their foreheads. How could 
anything different be done in selling 
paints? Paints were paints, so what! 

Let’s see what happened. Eleven 
years later, in 1941, by the time the 
United States went into World War 
II, Mr. Lloyd had distribution in 41 
nations throughout the world. Since 
then, forced back from the broad 
fronts, he has concentrated mainly in 
the U. S. A. During 1943 and 1944 
he quadrupled his sales, a rate of gain 
much higher than that shown by the 
paint industry as a whole. 


Advertising Vivid, Factual 


He had started in 1930 with one 
retail store in Chicago, feeling his way 
and testing out his methods. By 1941 
he had 3,000 dealer accounts. Come 
the beginning of 1945 and he had 
5,000 accounts. And what types of ac- 
counts? Well, little $200 stocks, more 
or less hidden, had developed into 
complete Nu-Enamel stores and into 
solid departments in big department 
stores. 

What types of department stores? 
Out of the more than 200 of them 
now in full bloom we'll pick a few 
names: 

Gimbel Brothers, New York City; 
Marshall Field & Co., and Wiebolt’s, 
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Chicago; Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn; Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia; H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincin- 
nati; Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas 
City; Crowley, Milner Co., Detroit; 
Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis; Thomas 


Ir Sounps Turirry: Nu-Enamel advertis- 
ing consistently presents the price of 
the product in terms of a specific paint 
job—not so much per gallon, This stra- 
tegy. ties up product with specific needs. 


/ 
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all take on new charm 
and beauty with NU- 
ENAMEL. You can do 
an expert job. We'll be 
glad to show you how. 


Kilpatrick Co., Omaha; L. S. Ayres & 
Co., Indianapolis; Jordan, Marsh Co., 
Boston; D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans; C. E. Chappell & Sons, Syra- 
cuse; the nearly a dozen Dohrmann 
stores scattered up and down the 
Pacific Coast, and scores of others only 
a bit less famous. The list is steadily 
growing. 

The main idea out of which all this 
grew, with gallons running into the 


millions each year, was a very simple 
selling thought. It might be boiled 
down to this: 

“Don’t tell ’em, show ’em.” 

And: 

“Don’t talk paint costs, talk job 
costs.” 

From the beginning Mr. Lloyd has 
stuck tight to the demonstration theme, 
The main point, in selling Nu-Enamel, 
was to prove that with this product 
you didn’t have to go over the article 
to be painted four times, three times, 
or two times. One coverage, prospec- 
tive customers were told, would do a 
complete job—and without brush 


marks—because of that added ‘‘some- 
thing” in the formula. 

Nu-Enamel put girl demonstrators 
in its windows. Mr. Lloyd knew by 
experience that animation attracted at- 
tention. He conceived the idea of half- 
painting dressers, chairs, stools, auto- 
mobile fenders and so on and sut- 
rounding his demonstrators with them. 

To get vivid contrast he picked 
down-at-the-heel items. He got them 
in all stages of decrepitude. He chose 
items out of henhouses, cellars and 
attics. The bummier and gummier they 
were, the better. The idea was to show 
the kind of job that a single coat of 
Nu-Enamel would do. 

When the curious came into Nu- 
Enamel stores—soon there were three 
of them in the Chicago Loop—the gitl 
demonstrators would shove a brush in- 
to their hands and say: ». 

“Try it yourself. See how easy it 1s. 

They sold the idea that painting 
with Nu-Enamel was not only easy 
and simple but fw. Anyone with 4 
paint brush can do a professional job, 
they were told. 

“How much does it cost?” 

That question was not answered 
directly, at least not on the “can 
basis. Instead, the demonstrator, who 
doubled as salesman, would come back 
with: 
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“What do you want to paint?” 

The item to be painted described, 
the demonstrator would calculate the 
surface quickly, and give the answer 
in dollars or cents—usually on small 
jobs in cents. 

“You see, the fact that one coat does 
the job makes it cheaper than with 
most other paints or enamels,” she'd 
say. More often than not the low cost 
came as a surprise and clinched the 
sale. 

“People who ‘automatically shy off 
at gallon costs accept the job costs 
without turning a hair,’’ Lee Boyd, 
sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager, says. “They can visualize the job. 
They have no idea what the cost will 
be if told the price in cans. We think 
that point is vital. We drill it into the 
minds of our distributors and dealers. 
We pound away at it all the time. 

“We know, too, the value of im- 
pressive stocks and departments. We 


Don’r Tett, SHow! Demonstration has 
Proved to be the one best builder of 


traffic in the Nu-Enamel retail stores. 


know that a department with, say, 
$2,000 in stock, visible on the shelves, 
will sell far more than 10 times as 
much as the small stock of $200. 
That's why we fight for Nu-Enamel 
stores and Nu-Enamel departments in 
big stores. 

“Our wartime expansion is amazing 
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to us. Most of it is inside the United 
States because now foreign distribution 
is extremely difficult, not only because 
of international relations but because 
of the lack of bottoms. Because of this 
situation we have been opening out- 
lets even in the smaller places whereas 
in the beginning we aimed mainly at 
the more populous centers. 

“It may surprise you, but the aver- 
age paint sales run to $7 per person 
per year in the United States. That 
means a potential market of $7,000 
each year in a community of only 
1,000 persons. We think any $7,000 
market is well worth going after.” 

Back in the beginning Nu-Enamel 
consisted of one product in one can 
of a single size. There was only one 
color. ‘‘Any color as long as you take 
black.” It was good-on the old Model 
T Fords which ran the whole gamut 
of blacks. Now the line consists of 32 
different colors in cans of all sizes 
from two ounces to gallons. 

The Nu-Enamel line of paints and 
enamels today has been completed and 
the slogan is, ‘a product for every 
purpose and purse.” While the origi- 
nal sales idea, “don’t tell ’em, show 
‘em,” still holds good, a number of 
techniques have been added. The 
window, with its half-painted exhibits, 
is still considered No. 1 in the promo- 
tion scheme. Demonstrators are valued 
as much as ever, though competition 
of war work has thinned them out. 


Color Films Successful 


Department stores and local dealers 
are supplied with one-minute movies, 
in technicolor. Color is a necessary 
point in the films because the aim is 
to show Nu-Enamel in its full range of 
bright colors. Motion films in measure 
take the place of individual demon- 
strators because they can show the 
methods of application, the smooth 
flow of the enamel, the no-brush- 
marks, and the transformation from 
dull to bright. 

In the spot showings of these film 
shorts the company, the distributor, 
and the dealer may all participate. Too, 
there is available a large and varied 
series of mewspaper advertisements 
which may be used by dealers. Many 
of these are seasonal. Furniture, bath- 
room, kitchen, wall painting, etc., are 
featured in the winter and early 
spring; automobile, porch, floor, deck 
and outdoor house painting, in April; 
automobile, summer furniture, house 
painting again, and varnish, as sum- 
mer comes on. 

With the start of the present year 
an elaborate booklet, 81/;x11 inches, 
in black and white, with considerable 
color, was ready to be placed in the 
hands of dealers. Entitled “Profit 


Plan, January through June, 1945,” 
it lays out a complete program for 
scheduled newspaper advertising, film 
advertising, window displays, and the 
promotion of specials. Proofs of avail- 
able mats, reproduced in full sizes, are 
shown. National magazine advertising, 
to build consumer acceptance, is used 
to back up local promotions. Radio 
is used on 15 spot stations. 
“Everything we do in the promo- 
tion line is aimed to take the mystery 
out of painting,” says Mr. Boyd. “We 
continuously drum away at the theme, 
‘it’s easy, easy, easy.” We say, over and 
over again, that anyone with a paint 
brush in his hand, and a can of Nu- 
Enamel, can do a bang-up, high-qual- 
ity job. We like to get them in, 
especially women, and show ‘em in 
our stores just how easy it is. The 
brush in the hand is the best clincher.” 


Seeing Is Believing 


Those first early stores got started 
off fast by using an attractive girl and 
a loud speaker. Store locations were 
selected with an eye to traffic. (You 
can usually stop only a certain per- 
centage of people.) A loud speaker 
was used at each location. The girl’s 
voice added to the interest appeal. 
These are still used whenever possible, 
considering the labor shortage. The 
girls are carefully trained and super- 
vised and the “show-’em-how-it’s- 
done” technique is not permitted to 
go into eclipse. 

“Without this our sales and pro- 
motion program would stand on about 
the same level as all other paints,” 
Mr. Boyd points out. “We'd be just 
another company selling paints and 
enamels. With this program we are 
outstanding. We shine brightly. It puts 
the spotlight upon us. There’s some- 
thing convincing in seeing a wretched 
piece of furniture take on fresh, new 
brightness; on seeing even a dull flat 
board suddenly gleam under the single 
stroke of a brush. © 

“Demonstration stills skeptical re- 
marks such as, ‘Oh, I can’t do it.’ A 
girl doing it before the eyes of the 
customer quickly stills all doubts. In- 
stead, they say, ‘If she can do it I can.’ 
That’s especially true where the dem- 
onstrator says, easily and simply, ‘See, 
Nu-Enamel is self-leveling. The brush 
marks just flow away.’ 

“We have proved beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that watching a woman do 
the job makes people itch to get our 
enamel, or a can of paint, and go after 
that shabby old chair, that grimy, 
chipped bathroom wall, or those lawn 
chairs that seem so old and drab after 
a winter in storage or attic. It’s show- 
manship in selling. Showmanship 
makes ’em want it.” 
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Data on Maps 


State outlines, but no coun- 
ties; towns and cities in dif- 
ferent size classifications from 
100 leading cities through 
5,000 leading cities and towns. 


State outlines; 400 principal 
tities graded in population by 
type size and symbols. 


About 3,000 principal cities 
gaded in population by type 
size and symbols; state out- 
lines. 


State and county boundaries 
and names; city populations 
of 25,000 and over down to 
populations of 250 and over. 


State and county boundary 
lines; cities with population 
of 10,000 and over, 20,000 
and over. 


State and county boundary 
lines; cities with 25,000 pop- 
ulation and over; metropolitan 
areas inset. 


State and county boundaries; 
principal cities; counties not 
named. 


Executives indexed map of 
US. States, counties, all 
tities with population of over 
1,000; railroad and electric 
lines, navigable waterways; 
index of counties, cities and 
towns by states; latest official 
tensus population figures. 


SECTIONAL MAPS 


Northern half of U.S. coast 
to coast; counties, cities and 
towns of 250 population and 
over. 


Southern half of U. S. See 
above, 


fastern half of U.S. State 
wtlines and names. 


Western half of U.S. See 


above, 


Eastern half of U.S. Counties: 


19 enlargements of congested 
areas, 


Western half of U.S. See 
above, 


fastern half of U.S. State 


md =6county§ «outlines and 
names, 


Western half of U.S. See 
above, 


Eastern half of U.S. Principal 
tities; no county outlines. 


Western half of U. S. See 
above. 


fastern U.S. States, counties, 
“- places with population 

1000 and over. U.S. 
nétropolitan Districts _indi- 


Western U.S. See above. 


tastern U.S. Same 
wut without counties.” om 


Western U.S. See above. 


fasten U.S. State lines; 
tities with populations of 
a lh ME. oe 
r wi i 
irom 800" 28000 
ttropolitan Districts _indi- 


tated; ; 
. By county boundaries 


Western U.S. See above. 


Eastern U.S. Counties; cities 


and to 
tion np, 10,000 popula- 
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82x52 
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CSX 101 42x28 


7880 34x22 


308— 33x22 
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CCS 101 28x21 


761 11x82 


EX 101 122x78 


(cloth) 


751 N 128x44 


751 S$ 128x44 


133 EH 38x50 


133 WH 38x50 


1005 East. 44x53 


1005 West. 44x53 


129 EH 38x50 


129 WH 38x50 


CS 52 17x22 


CS 53 17x22 


1004 East. 
1004 West. 
1006 East. 


44x53 
44x53 
44x53 


1006 West. 44x53 


1002 East. 
1002 West. 


44x53 
44x53 


6215 17x22 


1945 


Price 


10 
6.00 


35 


1.00 


1.50 


1.00 


.20 


75.00 


18.00 


18.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.50 


3.50 


50 


50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


3.00 
3.00 


75 


Company 


American 


American 


Rand McNally 


Rand McNally 


American 


Hagstrom 


Rand McNally 


American 


Rand McNally 


American 
American 
American 


American 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


American 
American 
Rand McNally 


Rand McNally 


Hagstrom 
Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


American 
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SECTIONAL MAPS (Continued) 


Eastern U.S. Counties; cities 
and towns of 5,000 population 
and over. 


Western U. S. See above. 


Eastern U.S. 96 Metropolitan 
Districts in color; county 
boundaries; urban places with 
population from 2,500 up, in- 
corporated places of 1,000- 
2,000 population. 


Western U.S. See above. 


Central U.S. State 
and names. 


outlines 


Central U.S. State and coun- 
ty outlines and names. 


Central U.S. States and prin- 
cipal cities. 


Central U.S. Counties; cities 
& towns of 10,000 population 
and over. 


Central U.S. States; no coun- 
ties; approximately 750 towns 
and cities. 


Northeastern U. S. State out- 
lines and names. 


Northeastern U.S. State and 
county outlines and names. 


Northeastern U.S. Trading 
center map. 
Northeastern U.S. Counties; 


cities and towns of 10,000 
population and over. 


Northeastern U.S, Counties; 
cities and towns of population 
from 1,000 up; county seats; 
boundaries of U.S. Metropoli- 
tan Districts. 


Northeastern U. S. Counties; 
cities and towns with popula- 
tion from 250 up. 

New England. State outline 
and names only. 


New England. See above. 


New England. State and coun- 
ty outlines with names. 


New England. See above. 


New England. Counties and 


principal cities. 
New England. See above. 


New England. Counties: coun- 
ty seats; cities of 2,500 pop- 
ulation up. Red circles indicate 
principal marketing centers. 


New England. Same as above, 
without indication of market- 
ing centers. 


Upper New England. Counties 
and all places of 500 popula- 
tion and over. 


Lower New England. See above. 


Middle Atlantic and North- 
eastern Division. See North- 
eastern U.S. map number 1017. 


Central Atlantic Area. Coun- 
ties;. cities and towns with 
population of 500 and over. 


South Atlantic and East South 
Central Division. See North- 
eastern Division map number 
1017. 


Southeastern U.S. State out- 
lines and names. 


Southeastern U.S. State and 
county outlines and names. 


Southeastern U. S. Trading 
Center map. 


8271 
8272 


1000 MD East. 
1000 MD West. 


6231 


8219 


CS 54 


8218 


8221 


6233 


6245 


TC 55 


6218 


1017 


751 NE 


601 
6269 


607 
6268 


612 
5786 


616 M 


616 


8263 
8262 


1018 


$270 


1025 


6234 


6246 


TC 56 


33x41 
31x41 


44x53 
44x53 


17x22 
25x32 


17x22 


25x32 


25x32 
22x17 
22x17 


36x25 


22x17 


44x31 


64x44 


8Voxll 
17x22 


17x22 
8Yoxl1l 


17x22 
8Yoxll 


22x34 
22x34 


17x22 
17x22 


31x43 
17x22 
38x35 
22x17 


22x17 


36x25 


Price 


2.25 
2.25 


3.00 
3.00 


35 


1.00 


50 


1.50 


1.50 


35 


-50 


1.50 


75 


1.50 


9.00 


2.00 


1.50 


75 
75 


1.50 


75 


1.50 


Company 


American 


American 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 
American 
American 


Rand McNally 
American 


American 
American 
American 


Rand McNally 


American 


Hagstrom 


American 


Hagstrom 


American 


Hagstrom 


American 


Hagstrom 


American j 


Hagstrom 
Hagstrom 


American 


American 
Hagstrom 


American 


Hagstrom 
American 
American 


Rand-McNally 
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Data on Maps Number Size Price 


SECTIONAL MAPS (Continued) 


Southeastern U.S. Counties; 
cities with population of 
10,000 and over. 6219 22x17 75 


Southeastern U.S. Counties; 
cities and towns of 250 popu- 


lation and over. 9438 38x50 5.00 
Southern States. State out- 
lines and names. 8210 38x25 75 
Southern States. State and 
county outlines. 8209 38x25 1.00 
Southern States. States: prin- 
cipal cities and towns. $211 38x25 1.50 


Southern States. Counties; 
cities and towns of 10,000 
population and over. 8208 38x25 1.75 


Southern States. Counties; 
cities and towns of 250 popu- 


lation and over. $26? 52x36 5.00 


East North Central Division. 
See Northeastern Division map 


number 1017. 1015 22x29 1.25 
North Central. State outlines 
and names. 6235 22x17 35 
North Central. State and 
county outlines and names. $223 38x25 1.00 


North Central Counties cities 
and towns with population of 


10,000 and over. $222 38x25 1.75 
North Central. Counties; cities 
and towns of 500 population 
and up. 8293 36x25 1.75 


North Central. Counties; cities 
and towns of 250 population 


and over. 8266 52x36 5.00 
Central States. State and , 
county outlines and names. $223 38x25 1.00 


Central States. No counties; 
principal cities and towns ap- 


pear. $225 38x25 1.50 
Central States. Counties; cities 


with population of 10,000 and 
over; U.S. Metropolitan Dis- 


tricts shown. 1011 35x53 3.00 
Central States. Same as above, 
but no counties appear. 1013 35x53 3.00 


Central States. Counties; cities 
and towns of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over. $222 38x25 1.75 


Central States. Counties; cities 
and towns of 5,000 popula- 
tion and over; U.S. Metro- 
politan Districts are shown. 1008 35x53 3.00 


Central States. No counties, 
but contains all other data 
mentioned for map above. 1010 35x53 3.00 


Central States. See North- 
eastern Division map number 


1017. 1021 24x26 1.25 
Central States. Counties; U.S. 
Metropolitan Districts. 1007 35x53 3.00 


Central States. No counties: 
urban population of 2,500 up, 
incorporated places of from 


1,000 to 2,500 population. 1009 35x53 3.00 
South Central States. State 
outlines and names. 8254 38x25 Py 


South Central States. State 
and county outlines and 
names. $253 38x25 1.00 


South Central States. Coun- 
ties; cities and towns with 
population of 10,000 and over. $252 38x25 1.75 


South Cogpel States. we 
counties; places with popula- 
tion of 5,000 and over. 8255 38x25 1.50 


South Central a. See 
Northeastern ivision map 
amaber 1017. 1024 23x26 1.25 


Northwestern Division. See 


theast Division map num- 
oS 1017. sas , 1014 41x32 1.50 
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Company 


American 


American 


American 


American 


American 


American 


American 


Hagstrom 


American 


American 


American 


American 


American 


American 


American 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


American 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


American 


American 


American 


American 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Data on Maps 


SECTIONAL MAPS (Continued) 


Northwestern States. State 
outlines and names. 


Northwestern States. State 
and county outlines and 
names. 


Northwestern States. Trading 
center map. 


Northwestern States. Counties; 
cities with population of 
10,000 and over. 


Pacific and West Mountain 
Division. See Northeastern 
Division map number 1017. 


Northwestern States. Counties; 
cities and towns with popula- 
tion of 250 and over. 


West North Central Division. 
See Northeastern Division map 
number 1017. 


Central West and Mountain 
Division. See Northeastern 
Division map number 1017. 


Western States. No counties; 
approximately 1,200 cities and 
towns. 


West South Central Division. 
See Northeastern Division map 
number 1017. 


Southwestern States. State 
outlines and names. 


Southwestern States. State 
and county outlines and names. 


Southwestern States. Trading 
center map. 


Southwestern States. No coun- 
ties; principal cities and 
towns. 


Southwestern States. Counties; 
cities and towns with popula- 
tion of 10,000 and over. 


Southwestern Division. See 
Northeastern Division map 
number 1017. 


Southwestern Division. Coun- 
ties; cities and towns with 
population of 250 and over. 


‘STATE MAPS 


Maps for individual 48 states, 
showing county breakdown. 


Individual Maps for 48 states; 
county names and boundaries; 
indexed. 


Series similar to those listed 
above, but not indexed. 


County outline state maps. 


City-state maps with counties 
for 48 states; population of 
150 and up in sparsely popu- 
lated states, 250 and over in 
densely populated states. 


Marketing center maps for in- 
dividual states; red circles 
sized according to population; 
counties; same population 
qualifications as map _ listed 
above. 


Counties and principal cities 
(size indicated by graded type 
and symbols); inset maps of 
congested areas. 


Counties; cities and towns of 
1,000 population and over. 


Hevenor Handy Loose Leaf 
County Maps. Letter head size 
maps of individual counties in 
three colors for 29 states. 
State maps available for other 
20 states. Index of towns on 
back with columnar space for 
data. 


Number Size 
9433 38x25 
9431 38x25 

c 60 36x25 
9430 38x25 
1019 28x34 

751 NW 64x44 
1016 36x34 
1020 22x38 
6254 34x44 
1023 30x31 
9437 38x25 
9435 38x25 
TC 61 36x25 
9436 38x25 
9434 38x25 
1022 38x27 

751 SW 64x44 
omen S'/oxl1l 

500 17x22 
200 8'Vox1l 

Od 01-0D 49 17x22 
even nos. 17x22 

502-596 

even nos. 17x22 

502M-596M 

cL 01— 8Yoxl1l 

CL 49 
6500 8Yoxll 
a 8Yox1l 

SALES 


Price 


75 


1.00 


1.50 


1.50 


9.00 


1.50 


1.50 


3.75 


1.50 


75 


1.00 


1.50 


1.50 


1.75 


1.50 


9.00 


05 


25 


Company 


American 


American 


Rand McNally 


American 


Hagstrom 


American 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


American 


Hagstrom 
American 
American 


Rand McNally 


American 


American 


Hagstrom 


American 


Dartnell 


American 


.10 ea. American 


.20 


-30 


50 


.20 


.20 


15 


Rand McNally 


Hagstrom 


Hagstrom 


Rand McNally 


American 


Hammond 
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Advertisers: 


plug V-MAIL * 


MA Bulls Morale! 


The endless clamor of men and women abroad 
is for more frequent mail from home... an- 
other service of paper. Government is urging 
home folks to use V-Mail in greater quantity 
to keep those in uniform promptly informed 
of happenings on this side. V-Mail is the sur- 
est, safest method of sending letters. It saves 
shipping space, too, at a time when it is need- 
ed badly for munitions. Advertisers who plug 
the use of V-Mail perform a real service for 
the nation and the armed forces ... and 


there’s nothing more important than that. 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 


Data on Maps Number 


TRADING AREA MAPS 


Map of U.S. States, counties, 
cities and towns important as 
trading centers; 60 major and 
366 basic trading areas and 
trading center of each. TA 101 


ae of U.S. States, counties, 
cities and towns important as 
trading centers; density of 
population by counties. TD 101 


Map of U.S. including So. 
Canada and No. Mexico. 
Counties; 6,000 principal cities; 
symbols indicate population. TC 101 


Maps of U.S. 1446 retail 

trading areas, in color; coun- 1000 RT East. 
ties; cities and towns with & 
population of 1,000 and up. 1000 RT West. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


Boston Area 6045 
New York Area 7138 
Buffalo Area $259 
Chicago Area 6040 
Cleveland-Detroit Area 8260 
padienenelte Cinolnnatt-Beyten- e258 
inate ae 6103 
Philadelphia Area $277 
Pittsburgh Area 6070 
St. Louis Area 8269 
St. Louis-Kansas City Area 6112 


COMMERCIAL ATLASES AND 


Loose Leaf Market Atlas of 

U.S. Edited for sales man- 

agers, advertising agencies and 
advertisers; marketing center 

maps; survey of cities of 

10,000 population and over; 
distribution of population 

data; index to consumer buy- 

ing power; guide to weather . 
conditions affecting marketing. os 


Commercial Atlas and Market- 
ing Guide. Maps of the U.S., 
population, retail sales, prod- 
ucts, manufacturing establish- 
ments, harvesting seasons, in- 
dividual states, foreign coun- 
tries; data on transportation 
and communication, population 
analyses of counties, retail 
sales, etc. 


Atlas of Wholesale Dry Goods 
Trading Areas. Trading area 
meps and marketing data for 
46 wholesale dry goods trading 
areas. Compiled by Marketing 
Research Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Atlas of Wholesale Grocery 
Trading Areas. Detailed trad- 
ing area marketing data and 
: —» area maps. Com- 
piled by Marketing Research 
Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. —- 


New York City Market Analy- 

sis. Study of population, 
families, families by monthly 

rent and annual expenditure 

groups, residential structures, 

plus composite maps for the 

five boroughs. Compiled by 

The New York Times, Journal- —_— 
American, The News, and 

Daily Mirror. 


Urban Markets and Retail 

Sales. Map for each of 48 

states with color symbols 

showing retail sales; data on 
following: population, standard 

of living, climatic conditions. 
Miscellaneous maps and charts — 
of marketing nature. 
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Size 


65x45 


66x46 


66x46 


44x53 


17x22 
25x32 
17x22 
17x22 
17x22 


17x22 


17x22 
25x38 
17x22 
17x22 
17x22 


Price 


7.50 


5.00 


4.00 


5.00 


75 
1.50 
75 
75 
75 


75 


75 
1.75 
75 
75 
75 


Company 


and McNally 


Rand McNally 


Rand McNally 


Hagstrom 


American 
American 
American 
American 


American 


American 


American 
American 
American 
American 


American 


MARKET ANALYSES 


17x22 


8oxll 


24.50 


39.50 


1.00 


10.00 


Hagstrom 


Rand McNally 


USGPO 


USGPO 


Any one of 
four news- 
papers listed. 


Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Inc. 


Data on Maps Number Size Price Company 


MISCELLANEOUS 


National Wholesale Druggist’s 
Asso. Distribution Map, with 
handbook; state and county 
boundaries; cities. Following 
information for each of 36 


primary areas: population, drug — 33x50 3.00 National 
store sales, number of drug Wholesale 
stores, index of per capita Druggists 
drug sales, wholesalers. Assoc. 


Retail Sales Map of U.S. 

pone wade ——, — 

counties; cities graded by 

retail sales strength as well — 25x38 3.50 Sales 

as population. Management 


Real Property Inventory of 
New York City. A set of seven 
maps of the city as follows: 
population, day population, 
predominant use, predominant 
non-residential use, residential ity Plannin 
type, residential age, existing — _ 5.00 City Plannin 
streets. Committee 


Maps of Selected Industries 
Reported at the Census of 
Manufacturers 1937. Three 
maps for each of 39 indus- 
tries, giving information on 
location of establishments, 
wage earners, value added by 
manufacturer. Compiled by 


Bureau of the Census, U.S. 1.00 UsGPd 
Department of Commerce. ane 

“Population and Its Distribu- F 
tion,” by J. Walter Thompson — mate oa oe 
Co. Detailed state maps, libraries 
county and city information. 


Maps of seasonal precipitation 
ey of — a 
states, ears. Issu y the 
Weather A neo C30.2:P?91 — 15 USGPO 


U.S. population density map 

by minor civil divisions— 

— — by * ae 

ureau, U.S. Department o : 75 USGPO 
| tw . C 3.62/2: 48x39 ea. J 

aes it is in two sec Un5/7 /sh.,2 


Crowell National Market Map. 
U.S. state and county outline 
map; sales possibilities based 
* 4 emotion of retail —— 152x202 Free Crowell-Colli 


Raw Materials Sources. World 
map; country outline; gives 
sources of raw materials; ac- 
companied by explanatory 


guide — 277x432 —Free_ Crowell-Collis 


Chain Variety Store Marketing 

Map. Based on Chain Store 

Age research and reports from 

Harvard University’s Bureau of 

ae + Lm 

manufacturers to estimate po- ain Btere 
tential chain variety store — 24x18 Free = oe 
volume. 


Names and Addresses of Companies 
Producing Maps Listed on These Pages. 


. ses Neo 
(Please send map orders direct to these companies. 
can be tendied through the SALES MANAGEMENT Reade 

Service Bureau.) 


American Map Co., Inc., 16 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
City Sanaing Commies, 27th Floor, Municipal Building, New Yo 
Y 


_. 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Daily Mirror, 235 East 45th St., New York,N.Y. iu 
The Dartnell Corp., Ravenswood and Leland Ave., Chicago 40, I! 2 
Educational Exhibition Co., 26 Custom House St., Providence, 
Hagstrom Co., Inc., 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. y 
C. §. Hammond & Co., Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Journal-American, 220 South St., New York, N. Y. —" 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Assoc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
A 
The New York Times, 229 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
The News, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. . 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Rand McNally & Co., 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. 3 
Sales Management, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. oftie 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Washington, D. C. 
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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the 
country running down “crimes” 
against telephone service. Staffed 
by scientists of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, it can move to the 
scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” 
never make the headlines. For 
they are not people, but such 
things as a thread of lint, a trace 


of acid, or sulphur compounds in 
the air. Finding these enemies in 
the telephone plant is one of the 
services rendered to the Bell Sys- 
tem by Bell Laboratories. 


In an organization now concen- 
trating on war work, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ people have 
ferreted out substitutes for scarce 
materials, have recommended 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


materials for difficult conditions, 
have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Lab- 
oratories’ scientists are always 
available to any part of the Bell 
System. This ability to call upon 
expert aid whenever needed is 
part of the strength of the Bell 
System. 


Coming Your Way 


«sess plastic matchbox, which has 
been used with marked success on both 
land and sea by our Armed Forces re- 
cently has been made available for 
civilian use. Cylindrical in shape and 
weighing less than an ounce, the box 
is two and three-fourths inches high 


. . . for Boy Scouts and others. 


with a diameter of one inch. It is fluted 
to prevent slipping from the hand, and 
has flint metal strips molded into the 
box bottom to provide positive scratch- 
ing surface and means to produce live 
sparks if match supply is exhausted. 
Manufactured by F. J. Kirk Molding 
Co., this plastic matchbox is water- 
proof and is available in attractive 
colors as well as in olive drab. 


see**flame-resistant fabric which 
can be cleaned readily by wiping with 
a damp cloth is one of the latest de- 
velopments to be announced by Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company’s new 
research laboratory. Goodyear’s Plio- 
film Department claims that the 
plastic-derived fabric is well adapted 
to auto seat covers, wall coverings, and 
no grr Other potential uses, it is 
said, include luggage, ladies’ hand- 
bags, and light, easily-cleaned uppers 
for men’s and women’s shoes. For the 
making of this vitafilm fabric the 
vitafilm is supplied in film form, in 
strips slightly less than an inch wide. 
The fabricators twist and stretch the 
strips into strong, slender threads, 
which then are woven in a variety of 
colors, patterns and textures on con- 
ventional textile mill equipment. In 
addition to resisting flame and being 
easily cleaned, the vitafilm fabric re- 
sists oil, acids, greases, water, sun-light 
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and fading. All the usual effects avail- 
able with other types of fabrics, such 
as braids and brocades, are possible 
with the vitafilm fabric. 


essssthe till-master, a farm imple- 
ment that plows, discs, and harrows 
in one operation, is shortly to go into 
production announces the Climax 
Engineering Co. that recently acquired 
complete manufacturing, distribution 
and sales rights. Production at the out- 
set, of course, will be limited because 
of the war. The Till-Master is said to 
meet today’s demand for time and 
labor saving through the complete 
preparation of the seedbed in one trip 
around the field. Soil is prepared to the 
desired depth by the 14-inch diameter 


.spiral cutter made of high-grade steel 


and formed as a continuous spiral over 
the entire length of the shaft. In oper- 
ation, the cutting edge plows and discs 
with an overlapping and uniform 
thoroughness over the entire length of 


the cut. This results in a smooth seed- 
bed of equal depth regardless of the 
width of the cut. Hand levers on each 
side provide adjustment for the depth 
of the cut and for lifting the cutter 
while traveling to and from the field. 


«ssscoin changer, a novel device 
developed by the Vendo Co., will bring 
a new convenient service to John Q. 
Public after the war. The main func- 
tions of this interesting unit will be to 
take the burden of change making off 
of salespeople and attendants, and to 
provide a method of converting larger 
denominations of coins into nickels, 
thus increasing sales for coin-operated 
automatic merchandising machines. 
Although the first model of this unit 
will accept dimes and quarters, con- 
verting them into siddle eventually 
any denominations of coins—foreign 


or domestic—can be made to work in 
this coin changer. 


esssegrease - proof cellophane, 
which now goes into a special cello. 
phane-cloth wrapping for ordnance 
parts, is expected to find wide use as a 
peacetime packaging material for ma- 
chine parts and fittings to keep them 
from rusting while in transit or stor. 
age. In addition to being impervious 
to grease, this cellophane is also water- 
and moisture-proof, and is neutral, 
having neither acid nor alkaline char- 
acteristics. In packaging certain ord- 
nance parts, a sheet of this cellophane 
is laminated with cioth, a special wax 
being used to seal the two materials 
together. The cellophane side of the 
wrap is then applied to the surface of 
the ordnance part, which has been 
coated with a thin film of oil. After 
the part has been completely wrapped 
the package is dipped in wax to seal 
it. This grease-proof cellophane, which 
has a myriad of potential uses, is man- 
ufactured by the Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. 


Till-Master completes 
the preparation of the 
seedbed in one trip 
around the field. It 
plows, discs and har- 
rows in one operation. 


CO URAC 


A “jackpot” on every play. 
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A 


_ SETTING 
THE PACE 


climate and the growing season for the crops he 
wanted to raise were not suitable so he moved to 
Muskogee county, Oklahoma, in 1933. 

From 1933 to 1939 he averaged a net income 
of some $1,000 a year. In 1942 he moved to his 
present home on a 100-acre farm in the Illinois 

On December 19, 1944, a Farmer- river bottom. Another 171-acre farm was acquired. 
Stockman reporter found Roy War- : ae 
a9 ee at ae ee * He rented an additional 180 acres, then went 
shares with a neighbor on another 200 acres. 
In 1942 Warsop spent $3,500 on an irrigation 
Roy Warsop, 2 miles south of Webbers Falls, plant for 120 of his 171-acre farm. An enlarged 
lahoma, is a 36-year-old farmer whose biggé plant, costing $7,500, was put in the following 
orry is whether or not he is following the righ year. By such planning and hard work he stepped 
cupation. Roy often thinks he should have gone \ his'‘net income up gradually until it will reach close 
into ‘business.’’ A study of Roy’s books might start \to $7,000 in 1944. 
lot of so-called business men to wonder if they Five tractors now hum over the Warsop farms 
thouldn’t have gone into farming. Those books th of Webbers Falls. Four trucks and a huge 
how marketings valued at $45,000 from green traNer haul his produce to canneries at Alma, 
ns, spinach, radishes and sweet corn from the sas and Sallisaw, Oklahoma. Before gasoline. 
Narsop farms in 1944. s became restricted he trucked his produce 
Shortly after leaving Kansas State college, Roy 
started truck farming at DeSoto, Kansas, about 25 Warsop worries because he may have 
miles up the Kaw river from Kansas City. The made a mistake in not going into “business.” 


a every day. It is as inspiring as 
m paper most Oklahomans read 


Last year 350 tons of spinach, valued at $20,000, were shipped 
from the Warsop farms. 


The FARMER x STOCKMAN 


Oklchome City, Okichoma 


Represented by The Katz Agency 


ME OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN x OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


wy, OKLAHOMA CITY % KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS *% KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Mgmt.) 
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When I reflect that my current in- 
come-tax is more dough than I made 
when I got married, I don’t know 
whether to swell up or bog down. 


The column has lived to see its 
material used by Bob Hope, the pepso- 
dentist and international gagster. At 
the annual banquet of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia, he 
picked-up the one about ‘‘lend-louse.”’ 

Think Nothing Of It Dep't: 
“Grapefruit Juice Rationed Again.’ 


When I hear Kate Smith singing 
“Don't Fence Me In” on KYW’s 
Musical Clock program in the early- 
morning hours, I say to myself: 
“There’s that much fence?” 

Add similes: “As definitive as cre- 
mation.” 

An outdoor poster on the east side 
of the city-hall, sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Council of Defense, 
reads: “They deserve the best that we 
at home can give . . . till Victory is 
ours!” It strikes Allan Hovey as the 
ineptist of the well-intentioned battle- 
cries that our profesh has sparked. 
“After Victory, the hell with ‘em, is 
one to infer?”, asks Mr. Hovey. 

e 


Nice bit of restrained writing from 
Hollywood: ‘Here at M-G-M, we 
sincerely believe NATIONAL VELVET is 
one of the finest pictures we have ever 
made. . . and we've been making them 
for 20 years.” 

“The first thought in burns... 
Unguentine.” And the second is 
doubtless Robert. 

Many a neighborhood movie should 
be renamed “‘Chiclet’”” or ‘Wrigley.’ 
When the kids at the Saturday matinee 
get through taking the joint apart, 
that’s what you step in. 

“If you are looking for a good 
copywriter,” says M. M. Ferguson, of 
New York’s Federal Advertising 
Agency, ‘‘find one who is first of all a 
real human being!’’ Check. And, the 
more he has lived and learned about 
the human animal, the more different 
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kinds of people he knows personally, 
the better. 

“Cans are so_ trouble-free,” 
Can Manufacturers’ Institute. 


says 


That 


ain't the way our plumber heard it. 


Kayser Kayress Lingerie takes a 
whole page in The New Yorker, but 
says it in five forthright words: ‘Black 
fixin’ for a vixen.” 

My favorite deep-freeze outfit is 
Sonja Henie and her silvered skates. 


I'll probably get dirty looks when 
I tell the office-crew about the capture 
of Mah-NEEL-ah, or what a close shave 
the Barber of Seh-vEE-yeh had. That's 
one of the penalties of studying a for- 
eign language. 

It’s Allan Hovey again, asking: 
“When the New Deal congressman 
from Michigan took a poke at Con- 
gressman Rankin from Mississippi, 
could it have been a ‘left Hook’ he 
delivered ?” 

I liked that cartoon in The New 
Yorker where a father catches his 
young son smoking a cigarette behind 
the woodshed. Caption: “It’s all right, 
Son. Just tell Daddy where you got 
them.” 

“A priest, a Protestant minister, and 
a rabbit, sharing the Memphis Public 
Affairs platform ”’—Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. Bugs Bunny or Harvey ? 

Apparently determined to get some 
fun out of life and the advertising 
business, the copywriter for the Dicta- 
phone puts this headline over a car- 
toon of a couple of oxen: “And that’s 
no yoke.” 

There's a wheeze somewhere in the 
name: “Mollie Panter-Downes,”’ but 
it’s hardly worth the bother. 


“All that the Chief Executive of 
this great, rich nation now has left 
after taxes is $27,000 a year.”"—The 
New York Times Magazine. He may 
have to nibble on that million Mother 
left him. 


THE FLANGE 


I sing the flange on Pullman wheel 
That holds the sleeper to its course, 
As tons of hurtling iron and steel 
Tear through the night with demon force. 


It isn’t much . . . about an inch... 
That little flange the founders cast; 
But this I know, it will not flinch 


When flung against the rails, but fast! 


What good were rails? What purpose trains? 
Or signals, crew, if we should lack 
The little flange somebody’s brains 
Cooked-up to keep us on the track? 


s 
Hollywood has made a movie out of a 
gag I had in “Wilbur Whaffle, Slogan- 
eer,” published in 1931 and now, per. 
haps iimauade, out of print: “Nauti- 
cal But Nice.’ Maybe it wasn’t original 
even then, but I thought it was. 


Tessie O’Paque says a flute is a 
fife in name only. 

Stopper by Elizabeth Arden: “A 
face must last a lifetime.’’ Some years 
ago, I said for Soft-Lite Lenses: 
“You'll never have another pair of 
eyes. 

o 

“Forgive the clarinet for the sins 
of its cousin, the saxophone,” says 
Scott Radio. Pardon me if I attempt 
to absolve those sins. In skilled hands, 
there is nothing sweeter among the 
reeds. Blended with brass, you have 
tones as mellow as those of the violon- 
cello. The clarinet is all right, too, but 
its voice is strident compared to the 
mellow sonority of the sax. 

Bob Graham reports Tessie O'Paque 
as wanting to know what Government 
Bureau you apply to for one of those 
poetic licenses she has been hearing 
about. 

It’s refreshing to read a literate 
column like ‘““About—,” conducted by 
“L. R. H.” in the New York Times 
Magazine. He even knows the pre: 
ferred spelling, “brier,” when refer- 
ring to a pipe. 

e 

‘Someone must have wished on 4 
star for the fragrance of moonbeams, 
and their wish came true,” says Par- 
fum Moneau soulfully, if ungram- 
matically. 

Speaking of solecisms, it was years 
before I could take Jimmy Durante. 
Now, he’s one of my favorite but- 
foons. Guesting on Philco’s “Radio 
Hall of Fame,” he was being high- 
hatted by Arthur Treacher. I cackled 
when Jimmy said, with his inimitable 
inflections: “I never had my name 10 
Who’s Who, but I’ve had my picture 
in What's This?.” 

—T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Captioned “Current Books,” and “Reviewed in The Chicago Sun Book 


Week,” 


individual Chicago bookstores 


Campaigns and Marketing, 


Sheaffer Policy Shift 


For the first two months in 1945 
all Sheaffer products went to the 
Armed Forces, with the exception of 
minor sample shipments to retailers. 
Currently two-thirds of its production 
goes to the Government. But Sheaffer 
is proud of the “know-how” it has 
developed in its war work. Out of this 
work a finer “Lifetime’’ product had 
emerged. and the company is running 
an unillustrated advertisement in Col- 
lier’s and other national magazines, 
designed to give the public the facts. 
“Not more,” the advertisement says 
with reference to its pens and pencils, 
"but better.” 

The advertisements frankly say, 
“We are making this public statement 
because we intend to try to keep our 

And yet you may If You 

be doing just that.| Manufacture 

There’s a 7 billion and Sell 

dollar market youj COSMETICS 

could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 
you’d welcome their business. For 
the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 

patronage. j 

But whether your product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newspapers, 

Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, for 

the facts on the success stories built 


out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 


this novel book rack is finished to 
to which 


Write now! 
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the fixtures of the 
has presented it. 


match 


the paper 


name and the desirability of our prod- 
uct before the public . . . This adver- 
tisement is for the purpose of explain- 
ing our position because we cannot 
tell the whole story in all our adver- 
tising.”’ 

Leading up to this, the final part of 
the advertisement, Sheaffer takes time 
out to tell a bit of the job it has been 
doing for the war effort. It was the 
first company, it says guardedly, to 
produce certain vital items in quanti- 
ties, and, in fact, for an extended 
period, was the only producer of cer- 
tain items (intricate, precise instru- 
ments of communication). 


Kraft Plans for °45 


Announcing its advertising program 
for the current year, Kraft Cheese Co. 
points out that service to consumers 
and to trade and milk producers, will 
continue to strike the major chords 
in all its copy. 

In the past consumer service has 
been an important angle in the com- 
pany’s advertising, but since 1943, 
with point-rationing, it has assumed 
a special significance, Kraft believes. 

Speaking for the company, John H. 
Platt, director of advertising and 
public relations, pointed out that with 
supplies of most cheeses greatly lim- 
ited as compared with pre-war years, 
Kraft has had a unique opportunity 
to help the housewife with her prob- 
lems of wartime meal planning— 
showing her ways to stretch a limited 
amount of cheese and to make attrac- 
tive and nutritious dishes for the 
family. 

Every effort is being made, he add- 
ed, to allocate limited supplies of 


In 1798 it might have been 


but the 
other Thursday evening it was 
imit 
If there had been a March of Time 
on the air in the days of George III, 
Admiral Nelson could have told all 
Britain (the very day of the battle 


of the Nile) how he was mopping up 
Napoleon’s fleet ... 


. . . dust as Admiral Nimitz re- 
cently told millions of MOT listeners: 
“Carrier aircraft of the Pacific fleet 
are now attacking the enemy off the 
coast of French Indo-China.” 

Many other leaders are telling 
America the story of the headline 
news they help to make—often tell- 
ing it for the first time anywhere— 
over the microphones of the March 
of Time. Are you listening? 


March 
we Time | 


SPONSORED 
BY THE EDITORS OF 


TIME 


10:30 P. M. (E.W.T.) 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
NOW OVER 
THE BLUE NETWORK 
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As the signature to a letter or a contract identifies 
| the writer and guarantees his integrity, so is a newspaper 
judged and accepted by its readers and advertisers because 


of its principles. 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


| Every day in the year this published symbol is recognized 
by all Chicago—and more readers act on this recognition 
and the things for which it stands, than is the case with 


| any other evening paper in the city. 


Nationally Represented ty 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


| 
| 
|} 
} 
| 
| 


yoy 
vs 
nN 
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certain Kraft products on a fair basis. 
In cases where the supplies of certain 
of its products are normal for this 
year, the company is — to use 


special advertising and merchandising 
programs designed to give dealers sales 
promotional support. 

The current year’s schedule calls for 
messages with a three-fold purpose: 
(1) to continue sale of Kraft products 
available in quantity for civilian con- 
sumers; (2) to hold the company’s 
valued trade and consumer franchise; 
(3) to cooperate with the Government 
in war drives. 


Incentive Plan Pays Off 


The Nyal Co., Detroit, has built up 
an incentive plan which has already 
furnished some 2,000 retail drug stores 
with approximately $160,000 in a total 
investment—or about $40,000 a year 
since its inception—despite wartime 
cuts in available merchandise. When 
peace comes and the resultant release 
of more merchandise, Nyal expects 
that the figure will easily reach 
$50,000 a year. 

The plan, set in motion in 1941, is 
supervised by Edwin C. Kidd, vice- 
president and advertising director, who 
prepares all copy without the assistance 
of an advertising agency. It works like 
this: Agent stores are allowed to spend 


Theatre 
Screen 
Advertising 
Reaches 
Rich 

Farm 
Market 


Nearly 10,000 theatres avail- 
able (many in rural towns) to 
demonstrate your product, pre- 
sent your sales message, and 
display your local dealer’s 


name before attentive audi- 
ences. 


THE COST IS LOW. 
Write: 


EXANDER 
Fim Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
STARTING OUR 27th YEAR 


————— 
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10% of all increased purchases of 
Nyal merchandise over the previous 
year, in any of the 15 different forms 
of advertising recognized by the com- 
pany. New agents are allowed 10% 
of all purchases over $500 a year. The 
company sells through some 7,000 re- 
tail drug stores, and about 250 of its 
own drug items and 50 sundries man- 
ufactured for them are sold under its 
exclusive trademarks. 

This year the 15th type of recog- 
nized advertising was added to the 
list—book matches which, in addition 
to Nyal advertising, carry the imprints 
of the individual stores. 


The plan, along with other Nyal 
promotions, is merchandised through- 
out the country by Nyal’s 50 salesmen 
and the company’s house magazine, 
Contact. 


Cotton Week Changed 


Since there has been such an un- 
precedented shifting of cotton goods 
into war uses, the sponsors of National 
Cotton Week, The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., and National Cotton 
Council, have decided not to observe 
the Week in its usual manner. 

Instead of promoting the sale of 
cotton goods to the consumer, the 
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IMPORTANT DECISIONS 


are a big part of Mr. "X's" every- 
day life. “I have found,” he says, 
“that the advertisements in The 
Iron Age are as valuable as the 
editorial pages in keeping me abreast 
of all that's new in metalworking. 
I study them religiously." 
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UP from the ranks has come John “‘X”’.. . . recently 
named Chief Engineer for one of the country’s biggest 
metalworking plants. His is an exacting job, a respon- 
sible job that calls for keen judgment, experience, 
knowledge. Like 23,610 other engineering executives, 
he is numbered among the 100,800 regular Iron Age 
teaders . . . has been ever since the day when, as a 
mechanic’s helper, he glanced through a copy for 
the first time during lunch hour. It whetted his 
appetite for knowledge of the “what, why and how” 
in the metalworking industry, has kept on furnishing 
him with information, ideas, and inspiration through 
the years. 

Today, he claims it is more valuable to him than 
ever. “Through The Iron Age,’”’ he says, “‘I keep my 
finger on the pulse of every phase of the metalworking 
industry. I can always be up to date on materials, 
methods, processes, equipment. I learn of new 
developments when they happen, not months later.” 

The editorial and advertising breadth that John 
cites — this sweeping, up-to-the-minute coverage of 
the entire world of metalworking — has not only 


‘made The Iron Age a “‘must” for 100,800 key men 


in the industry . . . it has also made it a “‘must’”’ for 
over 1,000 advertisers who are using The Iron Age. 


The case of Mr. “‘X”’ presented here in fiction form is founded 
on the established facts of Iron Age readership by 23,610 engi- 
tering executives in the metalworking industry. Any likeness 
to any living person is neither intended nor should it be in- 
terpreted as such, 


Who Reads The Iron Age? 


Here is a breakdown . . . ascertained (1) by reader routing 
slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by 
company subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically 
asking who reads The Iron Age. Average readership per 
copy is 5.5 persons. 


Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers, Comptrollers, General Managers, 
NS. 6 0"s oe eb 6 eae 6 a 3S fe terete 


Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, Mechanical 
and Maintenance Engineers, Design and Research 
Engineers, Metallurgical —_ Production 
Engineers, Tool Engineers, Master Mechanics, 


Supervisors 23,610 


Production Executives Works Managers, General 
Superintendents, Superintendents, Production 
Managers, General Foremen and Foremen, Stand- 
ards, Methods, Inspection 


20,300 


28,750 
10,850 
8,340 
8,950 
100,800 


Purchasing Executives 

Sales Executives 

Key Men (Titles omitted but belong in above groups) 
Total Readers 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 Otis Building 
Chicago 3 
Franklin 0203 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


R. M. GIBBS 
428 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 


R. RAYMOND KAY: 
2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Los Angeles 28 
Granite 0741 


PEIRCE LEWIS 
7310 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2 
Trinity 1-3120 


B. L. HERMAN 


Chilton Building 
56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 


D. C. WARREN 
P. O. Box 81 
Hartford 1 
Hartford 3-1641 


THE IRON AGE 


100 East 42nd Street 
MARCH 15, 1945 


A Chilton © Publication 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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First you have a good idea . . . for 
a sales letter. Next you sweat and 
strain to make that letter a real 
producer. Then. . . you put it on 
paper. 


Do you put it on any kind of 
paper? Or do you put it on paper 
that rises to the occasion... a 
sheet that respects ideas? 


Put your sales letters on Atlantic 
Bond . . . always. You'll brighten 
your bright ideas. 


Send for our new free sample: 


portfolio of ‘‘Eastern Papers for 
Business.’ 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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period from May 20 to May 26, will 
this year be devoted to stressing the 
military importance of cottons. Con- 
sumers will be acquainted with the 
reasons for shortages in the many 
staple items which have felt the pull 
of military needs, and advertisements 
will emphasize the need for conserva- 
tion and careful buying. 


Curtis and Post-War 


This marks the fourth successive 
year that Curtis Companies, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of Curtis woodwork, has 
launched an advertising campaign in 
leading home magazines and business 
papers to promote Curtis Woodwork 
for the post-war market. With the 
campaigns the organization hopes to 
keep alive the interest of prospective 
home-builders and to direct them to 


Curtis dealers for information and | 


literature. 

In commenting on Curtis’s 1945 
campaign, its sales manager, H. H. 
Hobart said, ““We have not let down 
in our sales promotion efforts since 
Pearl Harbor—nor do we intend to 
for the duration. We believe that our 
dealers need a strong wartime adver- 
tising campaign to promote post-war 
sales.” 

Inquiries from the 1944 campaign 
hit an all-time high in volume. 


Tie-in with Bowles 


One of the largest food distributors 
in the East in its current advertising 
program is building copy around the 
“statement to the women of America” 
by OPA-Boss Chester Bowles. 

The advertisement, launched in 16 


| newspapers in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
| vania, and Staten Island, is the first 


of a projected series to be undertaken 
by Flagstaff Foods in the coming 
months. Headlined with the stopper, 
“There’s a Black Market in Rumors, 
Too,” the copy explains: “To end all 
the tall tales about food rationing, in 
1945, Flagstaff Foods brings you the 
straight facts—straight from Chester 
Bowles, head of the OPA.” 

Following this is the Bowles letter, 
pointing out the overlooked fact that 
the purpose of rationing is to make 
sure our soldiers get the food they 
need without crippling the home 
front which produces—must produce 
—the weapons of war. 


Further, copy explains that there 7s | 


no food crisis. And none is expected. 
But curtailments in certain lines are a 
fact and, with planning, can be ad- 
justed to by the housewife. Example 
—canned goods are down to 48% of 
the pre-war supply. But rationing can 
insure a fair share of war-short goods 


for all. 
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The quality of Ecoa Name 
Plates reflects the prestige of 
your product and enhances 
its sales appeal. Important 
information for users stays 
clearly and permanently 
readable. Ecoa quality costs 
no more. e We'll gladly quote 
on your requirements, with- 


out obligation. Write us now. 


ETCHING 
COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


1520 Montana St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Dept. 3] 


Metal Name Plates, etched or litho- 
graphed ® Plastic Name Plates, Dials and 
Panels, lithographed or screened ¢ Etched 
Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument 
Panels, Art Novelties, Advertising Spe- 
cialties * Etched Metal Panels for ele- 
vators and architectural uses. 
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Make-Up Pat: This new cake 
make-up, developed by Pond’s 
Extract Co., New York City, is 
said to impart a smooth un-stagey 
effect. The case of Pond’s green 
with white flower design is light 
and flat for pocketbook purses. 


Tuck-Aways: A novel idea in 
perfumed sachets is being intro- 
duced by Trimz Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. Each packet has a flower 
design matching the fragrance 
contained—rose, carnation, ete. 


ALBUMS FoR StorinG SincLe Recorps: A new line of inexpensive 
art-cover storage albums, designed to enable record purchasers 
to classify and house single records, has been introduced by 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
—, oe N. J. They have appropriate, uniquely color-illustrated covers. 


areal “musical mavterpieres / 


fur the 
New Packace ror Zoom: This instant-cooking whole wheat 
cereal manufactured by Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., is appearing in colorful new dress. The title name 
“Zoom” is clearly defined against an electric blue background. 
Type messages are accented with red, yellows that catch the eye. 
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Four Macnuines tn One: A de- 
velopment of General Engineer- 
ing Co., Buffalo, the “Drivmatic” 
drills, countersinks — feeds and 
heads rivets—all in one opera- 
tion. When the foot switch is de- 
pressed once, this machine per- 
forms all four steps in one con- 
tinuous cycle automatically. This 
Drivmatic streamlines riveting. 
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ntroducing...a typical Chicago TIMES family 


Right there in The CHICAGO 
TIMES, they have just found word 


from __—itheir and 


brother, Joe. 


His message appears in “G.L.- 
GRAMS”—a daily feature present- 
ing cabled communications from 
local boys at the battle fronts to 
their home folks. This is a free 
service which staff war correspon- 
dents make available to Chicago 


CHICAGO'S 


fighting 


son 


MODERN 


service men wherever they meet 
them overseas. 


This is just one of many reasons 
why Chicago families like this 
have learned to turn to The 
TIMES. More than 430,000 buy it 
every day. More than 100,000 have 
it delivered directly to their home 
—the largest evening home de- 
livered circulation in the city. 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


THE ff TIMES 


CHICAGO'S URE NEWSPAPER 
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Planned by 
Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, 
and designed by 


will SELLING COSTS he higher post-war? 


Sales volumes will be higher when peace 
comes than before we entered the war, but 
sales costs may also be higher both in dollars 
and in percentage. That's the considered 
opinion of 38% of the executives in 164 large 


companies. 


Reasons advanced for higher percentage 
costs include heightened costs for reintroducing 


old products, reeducating the public and dealers, 


HIGHER THAN PRE-WAR 


TOTAL SELLING COSTS, 
RATIO TO SALES VOLUME 


ADVERTISING BUDGET, 
DOLLARS 


ADVERTISING, RATIO 
TO SALES VOLUME 


= 
7 


promoting higher-priced quality lines, meeting 
the competition of many newcomers, introduc- 
ing new products, building sales training 


programs, market research, higher salaries. 


Advertising dollars expended will be 
greater, they think, but only a quarter believe 
that the ratio to sales income will be greater. 


This is what executives see ahead for their 


own organizations! 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
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Post-W ar Costs 


The Chartmakers, Inc. 
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_“FORGOTIEN 50%* 


-FISHING YOU WOULD Go... for — Sally Smith, typical purchaser of Dell 
A sales in the great women’s market’ Modern Magazines, has the highest 
Then remember that your prospects are median family income in the screen- 
divided into two great groups by their romance field. She’s 24.9—a beginner 
own reading tastes! housewife whose preferences for prod- 


ucts for self, home and family are still 
in the formative state. Tell her about 
your product now in Dell Modern Maga- 
zines—and you'll probably establish her 
as a lifelong customer for your brand! 


Half the women in America enjoy 
reading women’s service magazines. 
But the other half—the fifty per cent 
“forgotten” by any manufacturer who 
thinks his market begins and ends with 
service magazine readers—sends the sale 

f scr mance magazines soaring DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
oF screen-ro © & ag < 50 wane World's Largest Publisher of Mass Magazines and Books 
above demand fortheservice magazines! 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dell Modern Magazines 


THE ONLY [2 WOMEN'S GROUP MAGAZINES WITH OVER 1,000,000 CIRCULATION AT [5A coPY! 
MODERN SCREEN + MODERN ROMANCES + SCREEN ROMANCES 
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Where do PRESIDENTS come from? 


Men with a sales background now in companies represented by members of the 


occupy nearly half of the presidential chairs Chicago Sales Executives Club. 
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Source: “'Selling as a Career’’ Committee of 
Chicago Sales Executives Club Saks Managimtrt 
. 3-15-45 


Workers say UNION LEADERS their real friends 


There's a big job for industry — first, 


to put the house in order so that workers 


have no legitimate grievances, and then to 


adopt a public relations program which will 


convince workers that they are well treated. 
As of today the average factory worker con- 


siders the union leaders as their real friends. 


When factory workers were asked, 


“Who would you say is the more interested 


in the personal welfare of the working man—the 


heads of your company or the union heads?”, 


the follows: . 
y answered as follows union heads 


PICTOGRAPH BY Sauce: Survey by Opinio manana ote 
Saks Managimtat for Factory Management and: Maintenance Fifi & < 
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If Your Advertising 
Gets Across To Him 


His money is the biggest bankroll in the world. 


There’s enough of it to finance a war. Better still—enough 
to finance a prosperous, lasting peace. The summed up 
billions of today’s Wage Earner millions are four times that 
of 1918 America. That fact alone explains the difference 
between the last war’s depression and tomorrow’s opportunity. 


America’s Wage Earner millions can buy tomorrow—and 
will—if they can be sold. 


Advertising alone—your advertising—is the only power 
big enough, cheap enough—to turn this vast buying power 
into earning power and jobs. But your advertising must 
reach these millions where they best respond. 


For that job, you need the kind of medium that gets across 
to Wage Earners. 


There is one such medium that gets across to them better 
than all others. That medium took their life stories, their 
problems, their aspirations and made magazines of them. 
Those magazines were the first to talk their language—to 
meet them face to face—man to man. And your 
advertisements in these magazines can share this position 
of “‘family friend.” 


Yes, Macfadden Publications have become spokesman in 
the magazine world of Wage Earner America...and 
Macfadden homes have become the directing centers of 
opinion in every Wage Earner neighborhood in the nation. 


When your advertising sells this audience the rest of 
Wage Earner America goes to market with them. When 
that happens—postwar prosperity is assured. 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY » THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


Reaching One-Half The Wage Earner N-2gazine Reading Families 
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The HEATING MARKET post-war 


A big volume is expected post-war by 
the heating industry. Careful studies which take 
into consideration such factors as population 
and income gains, existing and probable future 
heines, past sales trends —add up to a market 
vilich will dwarf the: (937-41 period. 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
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Wholesalers — 2,600 of them — in six lines were queried 


about post-war plans. The composite answers show that: 
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54% WILL SEEK NEW LINES 


715 WILL NOT DROP ANY OF THE 
0 LINES CARRIED PRE-WAR 


eae SSLSASS 


at a 
38 HAVE ADDED NEW LINES 
O DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


Asked about their attitude toward nationally advertised 


brands post-war: 
e oe ® aa > © @& 4 
a2 22 62 a2 22 a2 6 
14% WILL HANDLE MORE NATIONAL LINES 
BS 10% WILL HANDLE FEWER NATIONAL LINES 


* 
oe 8% WILL HANDLE MORE PRIVATE BRANDS 


S 3 
a 0 ARE UNCERTAIN 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales Managimtrl 
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By groups the answers on national brands show great 


variation. 


WHOLESALE 
GROUPS 


WILL HANDLE MORE 
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PLUMBING SUPPLY gy me & Se de, 52% 
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CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


HARDWARE 


MILL SUPPLY 


See second page following for other pictographs on post-war markets 
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BERTHOLDA BURNETT STEPHANIE SMITH 


Bertholda Burnett would much rather die Mrs. Stephanie Smith who lives just down the street 
Than be found with some rouge on her cheek. Is the kind of young lady who always looks neat. 
Her bridge-playing pals would sadly decry Never will she be labeled an antiquity 

Any effort of hers to be chic. While she uses cosmetics with such artistry. 


Yet somehow (and this is a puzzle for you), She’s the druggist’s delight when she comes in the door 
Bertholda Burnett and her middle aged crew For he knows she'll buy many things in his store. 

Who lack any interest in their epiderms, Max Factor’s Cake Make-up, a bottle of Drene, 

Are constantly courted by cosmetic firms. A Mum jar or Arrid — some brown Maybelline. 


Perhaps Jergen’s Lotion and Pond’s Cleansing Cream, 
Or Vaseline tonic to make her hair gleam. 


Here's THE MARKET for all beauty adver- 
tisers — America’s Stephanie Smiths who are forming 
their brand preferences today. Because their number one 


interests are beauty and romance, they account for a 


tremendous volume of all cosmetic purchases. 


Month after month the Hillman Women’s Group unites 1,400,000 of 
these young women (69% of them between 18 and 35) into one accessible 
buying unit. A youthful editorial formula of fact, features and fiction 
attracts, holds and tempers this 4 billion dollar a year income market for 


your advertised products. 


Now’s the time for “meterizing™ 


What you spend for advertising 


HILLMAN WOMEN’S GROUP 


REAL STORY * MOVIELAND * REAL ROMANCES 
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What's happened to APPLIANCE DEALERS ? 


Only 22% of the nation’s electric appli- _—_— fatalities. Three years ago the “best brains” put 
ance dealers have been among war's commercial _ the probable figure three times greater. 
NEW ENGLAND 
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How ELECTRICAL OUTLETS have kept alive 


: : TYPES OF NEW 
More than thirteen hundred appliance eiieretaMinece % OF ALL DEALERS 


dealers answered the question, “What lines of PAINT ANC [i |; 
PAINT BRUSHES 
other types of merchandise have you been FURNITURE I | 


selling that you did not handle before the war?” GLASSWARE I | 
“Ano service J 9 
AND SERVICE 
Well over 50 items were mentioned, HOUSEHOLD jaa 5 
FURNISHINGS 


but these IO are the most frequent additions: 
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DINNERWARE 7 

Girt ITEMS 
HARDWARE 6 


“ALL OF THEM" “SOME” “NONE” TOYS ae : 
SAY 32% SAY 91% SAY 11% 
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00000000000000000000 fia one 
ource ontinuing dealer study of 
Edison General Electric Appliance Company Sale Managimort 


See second page preceding for other pictographs on post-war markets 
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THEN they were asked which items they 


intend to continue selling when peace comes. 
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Community Advertising for Progress 
md Prosperity. Almost every town and 
tity, county, state and region has some 
distinctive advantages. And such advantages 
may be dramatized to accelerate progress 
and create prosperity. A trading area can 
be sold, just as merchandise. can, through 
advertising. And this booklet, published “ 
The New York Times, will help cities, 
counties and states to plan post-war com- 
munity advertising campaigns. It covers 
advertising objectives: acquiring industries, 
adding new business, building tourist trade, 
promoting real estate development, attract- 
ing capital, selling local products, inviting 
conventions; setting appropriations; raising 
funds; selecting media, and selling the 
folks at home. Address The New York 
Times, Community Advertising Dept., N.Y. 


Twenty-Five Years of Radio Progress 

with RCA. Remember the “radio music 
box,” the Dempsey-Carpentier fight broad- 
ast in 1921, John McCormack’s radio 
debut in 1926, the Herbert Hoover-Al 
§mith presidential campaign of 1928? 
These and other highlights in RCA’s first 
25 years are effectively visualized in this 
profusely illustrated, 87-page presentation. 
It depicts graphically the development of 
international communications, marine radio, 
broadcasting, radio receivers, radio-photos, 
radio-phonograph, all-electric radios, radio- 
facsimile, network broadcasting, overseas 
broadcasting, short-wave, television, radar, 
FM, radiothermics, and other advances in 
radio. Address Dept. of Information, Radio 
Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


How to Conduct Your Convention by 

Mail. Now that conventions have been 
banned officially, the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee has issued a revised edition of 
its Convention-by-Mail manual, first pub- 
lished in February, 1943. This revised 
tdition contains the latest rulings and state- 
ments from Washington—from Office of 
War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
aid Office of Transportation Director J. 
Monroe Johnson, as well as the GAVC 
ffcommendations on how to put showman- 
Ip into conventions-by-mail. Organization 
amd trade association executives will be 
interested in this manual, available from 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 
East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PROVEN EXECUTIVE 
SEEKS CHANGE 


Now employed as top executive in company 
Served 19 years. Successful in selling large 
unit service to key business officials. Ten 
years hiring and training top salesmen in 
My industry. Counseling Personnel. Cre- 
ator and writer of sales, service and train- 
ing material from shorts to full length 
Stories. Thorough knowledge business mo- 
tion picture production from script to screen. 
nm create ad agency copy. Can organize, 
sorb new work, and execute post-war and 
range planning from pao we analysis. 
Age 45, ow earning substantial income. 
Excellent references. Should make good 
executive assistant to president or key of- 
ficial Can change jobs in six weeks. Box 
2094, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Edwin S. Myers, Treasurer of The 
Muhlfelder Co., one of Troy’s 
leading women’s apparel stores, 
says: “During the past ten years we 
have steadily increased our adver- 
tising appropriation in The Record 
Newspapers. The complete cover- 
age of these papers in our poten- 


tial market of 123,000 customers 


makes this increased advertising 
investment a profitable one.” 

Yes ... Troy, N. Y., is a BIG 
market and you can tell your sales 
story to “everybody” through The 
Record Newspapers, Troy’s only 
dailies. They give you complete 
coverage at ONE low cost of only 


12c per line. 


Circulation: 
40,519 
(A.B.C., Sept. 30, 1944) 
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BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVE. TROY, NY LAY PAP’ J. A WIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


THE RIGHT 
TO SAY 


Dominant 


“Dominant in evening circulation in 
New York” implies overwhelming leadership. 


The New York Journal-American has almost 
as much circulation as the second and third 


evening newspapers combined. 


This is overwhelming leadership. This is un- 
qualified dominance. This is the reason why 
the Journal-American is a “must” as a basic 
advertising medium in any postwar sales plans 
in America’s greatest market. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


IN NEW YORK IN CHICAGO 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN THE HERALD-AMERICAN 
EVENING AND SUNDAY EVENING AND SUNDAY 
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O make a retail buyer really 

sit up and take notice, send 

him an unusual mailing piece. 

That doesn’t mean just the 
kind that tells him, without embellish- 
ment, what you have on your mind, 
ilthough that kind, too, has its place. 
What we mean is the kind of mailing 
piece that he’s likely to take to his 
merchandise manager, and that he'll 
tell his associates about when they’re 
having lunch together. 

Do you remember the time Harper’s 
Bazaar wanted to make a special splash 
bout an important issue? They sent 
out, by messenger, a printed announce- 
ment that described their plans. And 
they accompanied it by a carrier 
bigeon, in a cage, to bring back orders 
lor space. 
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Waker-Uppers: Crown Luggage Co. (left) 
capitalized an opportunity, at the time of 
the World’s Fair, to get attention with a 
mailing piece in the form of the product 
itself. Inside carried description of six 
numbers in Crown’s “Bengal Stripes” 
line, included COD ecard for ordering. 


(Below) NBC mailer shows headless 
cartoon figure at microphone wearing 
red flannel underwear. Caption, “We're 


TAKE THIS 


LIFT HANDLE FOR FURTHER 


“Conversation Pieces” 
For Dealer Mailings: 
How to Build Them 


The Broadway show business boys call it “angle.” Hollywood calls 


TI 


IP: 
beraits 


it “oomph.” However you tag it, it’s that precious quality that 
lifts printed advertising above the level of its competition in the 


mass of morning mail. It turns dealer apathy into dealer interest. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


That’s an extreme example, but it 
illustrates what we mean when we 
mention unusual ideas— ideas that 
eally get attention for this kind of 
dvertising. 

Another example, not quite so ex- 
treme, is the stunt the circus has used 
for many years to get department store 
people to read thoroughly a message 
about advertising in circus programs. 
With the message is a box of peanuts, 
so the retail executive will catch the 
spirit of going to the circus while he 
reads why he should advertise in the 
program. 

Too expensive? Impractical? That 
depends on how much it’s worth to 
you to get close attention from a retail 
buyer. Generally speaking, you can 
afford to spend far more per unit on 
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itching to tell you...” would lead the 
most bored prospect to the message inside. 
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mailings of this kind than you would 
on mailings to consumers. The return 
you can expect per mailing is far high- 
er. And compared with the cost of 
having a salesman call, almost any 
direct-mail idea is cheap. 

We don’t mean to suggest that right 
now is a good time to send elaborate 
mailings to the people you sell. In 
these days of paper shortages and 
transportation difficulties, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. But 
there’s no harm in planning ways to 
use this important medium later to 
reach the people you hope to sell in 
the future. So let’s look at a few more 
specific examples of unusual, clever, 
and possibly more practical ideas that 
can be adapted by almost any manu- 
facturer to his own needs in getting 
the attention of department store 
buyers: 

United Air Lines sent out a mailing 
piece a few years ago with the head- 
ing ‘This is not ‘just another Spring’.” 
The attention-getting device was a 
dominant illustration of a bluebird, 
holding in its beak an ordinary coil 
spring! This kind of punning—call it 
a cheap pun if you want to—is char- 
acteristic of many of the less expensive 
kinds of mailing pieces, and they do 
get buyers to look twice! 
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WATER PUMP on Wisconsin dairy farm breaks down. The owner gives his local dealer 


Gets Pump by Air Express: Dealer 
gaves Money, Cows 


get Water 


hy 
le 
y 


Rent 


a hurry-up call. Dealer promises quick delivery even though pump must come from 


ee: ail | 
DEALER ABsoRBS Air Express charges ‘but, 
even so, he figures a saving of money — be- 
cause the pump is a high-priced, slow-turn 
unit that he cannot afford to stock. (With 
Air Express the nation’s inventory is within 
hours of your business.) 


Cleveland. (He has it in the morning by specifying Air Express.) 


THOUSANDS of businessmen find this fastest 


delivery a real economy —a real money- . 


maker — when a customer wants something 
not in stock, (Yes, with Air Express, you 
give high-speed service on high-priced 
items without cost of stocking.) 


Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed 
25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- 


day delivery between many airport town 


s and cities. Direct service to scores of for- 


eign countries, Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States, 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for “Quizzical Quizz”, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many ashipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


Another mailing a. of the pun- 
ning variety flashed the one word, 
“Nailed,” on its cover. Holding the 
entire folder together was an actual 
eight-penny nail. The message inside 
nailed down a lot of facts about his 
product that the advertiser wanted to 
get across. 

Then there was the mailer used by 
the National Broadcasting Co., show- 
ing a headless, cartoon figure standing 
at a microphone and wearing red flan- 
nel underwear. The red flannels were 
embossed and treated so they drove 
home the caption “We're itching to 
tell you . . .” Almost any message 
will get read if it’s topped off with a 
cover like that. 


Puns Not a Requisite 


If you don’t care for puns, there's 
certainly no law that compels you to 
use them. In fact the vast majority of 
direct-mail ideas don’t depend on 
puns for interest. For example: 

A bank sent a letter to prospective 
depositors, with an actual penny at- 
tached to it. The idea was that by add- 
ing 99 cents to that penny and de- 
positing it, the reader could open a 
savings account. The same idea could 
be applied to the retail buyer. The 
penny gets atttention. ‘“Hook’’ it to 
your message by saying that a certain 


number of pennies added to it will | 


bring your sample assortment. 

Another advertiser attached a small, 
polished metal mirror to a very simple 
mailer. The caption: ‘“Take a look at 
a man who can do a lot toward in- 
creasing your firm’s profits.” 

Then there’s the trick which is still 
good, although it has been used again 
and again and again, of illustrating 
the cover of a mailing piece with a 
hand, to a finger of which a piece of 
string is tied. The caption of this type 
of mailer generally calls for a person- 
alized fill-in: ‘Don’t forget this, Mr. 
Jones !”’ 

The personalized fill-in, incidentally, 
is something that will not be overdone, 
we suppose, until people no longer like 
to see their own names in print. 
There’s something about a mailing 
piece with the name of the recipient 
apparently printed on it, that prac 
tically compels readership. 

This type of mailer has just been 
used by United-Carr Fastener Corp., 
makers of Dot Snappers, machine- 
applied snap fasteners for use instead 
of buttons on clothing. The problem 
was to tell retailers who often specify 
the snap fasteners used on the gat 
ments they buy, that Dot Snappers will 
soon be back on the market. Since 
there are only about a hundred retail 
executives altogether who buy in such 
quantities as to be able to influence 
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Los Angeles County residents hold over $2,752,- 
547,000 in individually owned war bonds and savings 
deposits! That is a whale of a postwar reserve of buy- 


ing power—greater, for instance, than the 1943 retail 


sales of the entire state of Texas*. 


In the vital forty-mile radius of the city and retail trad- 


ing zones of this third largest and richest market of the 


nation, the Herald-Express reaches from 51,600 to 
71,500 more families than any of the other dailies— 
reason enough why the Herald-Express merits top spot 


on advertising schedules planned to cover Los Angeles. 


*Source: 


Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


LARGEST DAILY 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block and Associates 
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the use of a specific snap fastener, jt 
was practical to use an individualized 
mailing piece with the caption, “Mr. 
Brown, we hope to Snap into it soon!” 
In addition, actual Dot Snappers were 
used on the cover. But we admit that 
this final touch—putting an actual 
sample of the product right on the 
mailing piece—is something that js 
practical for very few manufacturers 
to do. 

All right, that sort of mailing wil] 
do very well where there’s a limited 
number of buyers to reach, but suppose 
you want to send a mailer to eve 
buyer of your line in the United States, 
and that you don’t want to be at all 
“tricky.” In that case a simple self. 
mailer, with the address printed right 
on it and sealed with’a pre-cancelled 
stamp, will do the job very well. 


An Effective Example 


Leona Undergarment Co., Inc., slip 
manufacturers, wanted to announce to 
buyers of their line that they were 
resuming national advertising last 
summer after a lapse of a few years. 
A simple mailing piece in two colors 
was prepared to make the announce- 
ment, and because this type of self- 
mailer is so very popular it may be 
well to describe this one in detail. 

It was printed in two colors on a 
9 x 12 sheet, folded twice. The front 
cover allowed room for addressing 
and in addition, to make sure that the 
mailer would go direct to the slip 
buyer when it was received in the 
store, it carried the caption “More 
Valuable Than Ever, Miss Slip Buyer!” 

The first fold was planned to lead 
the reader along a little further, and 
to insure having the mailing piece 
opened to the center fold. Its message 
was: “If you are a retailer of Leona 
Slips, you have a valuable franchise. 
You have consisiently enjoyed the 
benefits of Leona’s maintained quality 
standards and fair distribution. And 
now ...” That unfinished sentence 
is generally enough to get the next 
page turned. 

There on the center spread, is the 
message: “Leona resumes national ad- 
vertising for you.” Details about media 
are given, and the first advertisement 
is reproduced. 

Along the same lines, but consider- 
ably more elaborate was a mailing 
piece sent out to luggage buyers during 
the New York World’s Fair by the 
Crown Luggage Co. This mailer i 
the shape of the product itself carried 


‘the caption, ‘“Here’s a ‘Case’ of REAL 


PROMOTION for Mr. Frank Jones, 
Smith & Co., Baltimore, Md.” (Se 
picture, page 71, for further details.) 

Sometimes a manufacturer may pte 
pare a consumer mailing piece pr 
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veryone has 
for news 


fest news? In Europe? in the Pacific? 
ashington? 
make out? 


r of the scores of questions 


broadcasts 21 newscasts per day, 


week, 


) lete, authentic and accurate news, edited 
AP, UP and INS. What's more, WCOP is the 
only radio station in Boston using all three 

of these major news services. 


If you are looking for ways to bring Boston news 
about your company, why not reach for your buzzer 
¢ id dictate a letter to get the facts about the 
who reach for their radio dials, and lend 
‘to the news from WCOP, 


casts per day are still available ... but they 
in’'t be for long. Sponsors are bound to hop 
"aboard this bandwagon... but FAST, 


Why don't you get there first? 


NEW TO THE BLUE JUNE 15th 
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A COWLES STATION 
Represented nationally by the Katz Agency 
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. WHAT CITY 


¥/ tS THE HOME OF 


S\SCOTCH TAPE 


... “THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
“MANUFACTURERS OF 
COATED ABRASIVES and 
PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
TAPES”? 


Ist CLUE 
This company is located in a city 
of 300,000 (331,570 city zone) pop- 
ulation, served by 9 railroads and 2 
airlines. 


2nd CLUE 


It is the “gate-way" city to the 
great North West, located on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, with 
annual retail sales of 230 millions. 


3rd CLUE 


This city has 12,334 retail outlets 
and is the Capital of a large Mid- 
western state. 


Yes, it's SAINT PAUL and it represents 


HALF ...:.. 9th LARGEST MARKET 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. PAUL 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
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member that they had to pay the post 


marily for its effect on the retail buyer 1. 
That was the kind of thinking behing§! &¢ 
a very unusual direct-mail operatiogg inte” 
prepared shortly before the war bya 

The Heywood Boot & Shoe Co., mak gfutth 
ers of Matrix Shoes for Men. Hevwoo§" ! 
had noticed that many new customen§€8! 
for Matrix Shoes were sent to retailersq®4iC 
by doctors, and they felt that a mailing ™ 
to physicians would be a good ide, §!" ° 
Doctors, however, are busy people who messa, 
are difficult to reach by mail. There.§/¥!™! 
fore, it was necessary to devise a very male 
unusual mailing piece that would haveg!™ 
a good chance Ay being read. Further.@™™°- 
more, since Matrix Shoes are sold on 
an exclusive basis through one store inf 2. 

a city, it was thought best to tie eachfatten 
mailing up locally with the store thatl! a¢ 
sold the shoes. retail 
practi 


Solution to a Problem re 


Here’s how this complicated prob-§ show 
lem was met: 


A small envelope containing table} 3, 
salt and labeled NaCL was attached tof ize y 
a single sheet of paper headed: “Pre-f tinue 
scription for Tired Feet. Dissolve con-fhe ge 
tents of this package in water and soak Don’ 
feet, or get a pair of Matrix Shoes.”§2 sub 
This was followed by a description off That’ 
why Matrix Shoes were great for tired] the b 
feet, and was followed by the signa-{Keep 
ture of the local store. 


The entire sheet was rolled and in-§ 4, 
serted in a plastic test tube, andi and: 


‘ corked. This, in turn, was placed in a4 reade 


mailing tube. ing p 

A mailing house addressed all theffolde 
mailing tubes, so the store had nothing along 
to do but attach the necessary postage{used 
and place the tubes in the mail. Forgbefor 
example, L. S. Ayres & Co. received whet! 
a complete group of mailing tubes ad-} utel) 
dressed to all the physicians in Indian-J¢ve1 
apolis, with the message enclosed doesr 
signed with the store’s regular signa-g'€ar | 
ture cut. 


Even more important than its effec 9. 
on the physicians who received it was lo w 
the effect of this mailing piece on the objec 
buyers who sent it out. When thefthe b 
Matrix salesmen showed it to them,§/0r « 
several months in advance of the mail-§for 
ing date, they were so enthusiastic ff Poss 
about this additional evidence of howgpostc 
Heywood was helping them to sl of a 
Matrix Shoes that they signed up fog Mate 
the mailing practically 100%. And se git. 


age. 6. 


What specific conclusions can beging. 
drawn from these examples? We thinkyt 
that returns from your mailings will af ad 
be greater if a few simple rules, de ha 
rived chiefly from the examples weg"cm 
have cited, are observed in the prepatg st 
ation of all your mailing pieces fog” 
retail buyers. pam 
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]. Be sure your message is going 
indy get the person for whom you 


yer 


intend it. This means that you should 
Bye the most accurate list available. 
val further, since retail personnel turn- 
00. Aree 3S fast, it means that you should 
wal vfeguard your addressing further by 
les indicating clearly, on the outside of 
‘lino M mailer, the job of the individual 
idea 410" want to talk to. “An important 
whos s548¢ for the buyer of Men’s 
furnishings,” will guarantee that your 
very miler will get to that buyer even if 
have OU! mailing list doesn’t supply his 
ther. 4™ame: 

d on 
re ing 2. Be sure your message will get 
eachqattention. This is a prime rule for 
. thaill advertising—and in direct mail to 
tail buyers, the sky’s the limit. If 
practical, your attention-getting device 
thould be something the buyer will 
admire, talk about, and take home to 
prob-§show to his children. 


tio 


here- 


tablef_ 3. Lead the reader along. Organ- 

ied tofize your story so the buyer will con- 
“Pre-tinue to unfold the mailing piece until 
e con-fhe gets to the core of your message. 
1 soak Don't make the mistake of finishing 
hoes.” J2 subject on the first or second fold. 
ion off That’s like erecting a fence to keep 
t tired] the buyer from continuing to the end. 
signa-{ Keep him guessing. 


nd inf 4. Get your point over clearly, 
, ancfand rapidly when you have led your 
d in a¥reader to the focal point of your mail- 
ing piece. In fact, you should have un- 
all thefiolded your story partially as you went 
othing4long, so that the focal position can be 
rostage wed as a climax for what has gone 
il. Forgbefore. If you have any doubt about 
eceived| Whether your focal point copy is abso- 
bes ad-J/utely clear, try it on someone who has 
[ndian-§%ever heard your story before. If he 
nclosedi doesn’t grasp it within 30 seconds, 
- signa-f ear it up and write it over. 


Qa. 


s effect] ©. Make it easy for the buyer to 
it wasgdo what you want him to do. If the 
on the§%ject of your mailing piece is to get 
en the§fthe buyer to send in an order, or write 
y them0r a sample, or ask for additional 
e mail-f'formation, make doing so as easy as 
vusiasticM Possible, A coupon will help; a C.O.D. 
of eft is still better. In fact the use 
to self a C.O.D. postcard will approx- 
up forg™ately double the response you will 
And re-gétt. 
he post: 
_6. Keep your mailing pieces go- 
can be ing. Continuity is just as important 
Ve think ‘0 direct mail as it is in other forms 
igs willl’! advertising to the trade. Your mail- 
iles, de ngs will be more effective if you plan 
ples we wars as Campaigns, in groups of four, 
» prepar'#*t Six, or twelve, and if you co-ordi- 
eces forg*ate them with the rest of your pro- 
stam of sales promotion to the trade. 
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Tue Keys TO PRESIDENTS’ 4inds 


The keys to presidents’ minds will be found in the economic fun- 
damentals that floodlight the horizons of tomorrow. 


Where are we? 
Where are we going? 


The answers to these questions are found in the study and dis- 
cussion of underlying economic forces and facts; for the future is 
revealed by appraising today in the light of the past. Because 
Dun’s Review devotes itself to such basic factors it unlocks the 
door to executive minds. Typical are the following articles from 
recent issues: 


“ACCEPTANCE OF ORDERS FOR POST-WAR DELIVERY— 
Walter Mitchell, Jr. 
AMERICA’S PART IN REHABILITATING A WAR-SICK 
WORLD— Ellen S. Woodward 
BASIC ISSUES IN TERMINATION— Kennerd W. Tibbitts 
FREEDOM TO ACHIEVE— A. L. M. Wiggins 
GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF WAR CONTRACTORS— 
Roy A. Foulke 
NATIONAL PRODUCT STATISTICS HELP INTERPRET WAR- 
TIME ECONOMY— George Jaszi and Milton Gilbert 
PATTERNS OF GOOD PRACTICE IN POST-WAR PLANNING— 
Erwin H. Schell 
POLICY CHOICES ON RECONVERSION CONTROLS— 
Edwin B. George 
REGIONAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON CONSUMER BUY- 
ING— L. D. H. Weld 
THE FOREIGN MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS— ; 
John D. Black 
TOWARD AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROGRAM— 
Willard L. Thorp 
WAR MANPOWER PROGRAM—PRESENT AND FUTURE— 
Lawrence A. Appley 
WHAT KIND OF A COUNTRY DO WE WANT TO LIVE IN?— 
William L. Batt 


Dun’s Review is an “Economic Journal” for the practical business man. It 
presents the fundamental probleras and facts affecting business. These have 
largely to do with the over-all impact upon business of forces outside the 
immediate control of business—the results of legislation, wars, cycles, economic 
and sociological conditions, and pressures. Although scientific in approach, 
the magazine is geared to policy-level application. 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,666 presidents (by actual count) and 35,485 other 
executives. They are associated with 28,790 manufacturers (55.9%); 12,397 
wholesalers (24°); 6,191 transportation, communication, public utility, retail 
establishments, etc., (11.9%); 4,213 banking, financial, and insurance com- 
panics (8.2%). These companies represent the major portion of the top- 
rated concerns in most fields. 


You can’t get your product into a man’s plant—unless first you get it into his 


mind. Why not unlock the doors to your major prospects with The Keys 
to presidents’ minds? 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Ine. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


The Great Manhattan Farmyard 


© These people are enjoying a great prosperity—with 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT— farm mortgages and debts at a 28-year low and farm 
more people are income at an all-time high. 


engaged in farming— WEAF caters to these prosperous people with a pro- 
: ; gram constructed especially for them—Mert Emmert, 
in the WEAF Primary “The Modern Farmer,” broadcast each weekday from 
Area alone—than in 6:30 to 7:00 A.M. 


the entire chute of Mert is a farmer himself. He talks the farmer’s 

language. From Massachusetts to Maryland, he has 
Nebraska. become the close friend and trusted counsellor of 
thousands who know that he understands their needs 
and problems—for he has visited many of them per- 
sonally, and has broadcast direct from their fields, 
their barns, their dairies, their poultry houses, and 
their fairs and stock shows. 


NOW THIS PROGRAM—of information and entertainment— 
is ready for sale—along with its established and loyal audi- 
ence in Manhattan’s busy farmyard extending from Cape 
Cod to the Potomac. 


With farmers eager and waiting to buy hundreds of new 
devices for the farm and home, clothing, processed foods, 
machinery, radios, automobiles, trucks, gasoline, tires and 
countless other articles, you'll find it worth-while to learn 
more about Mert Emmert, ““The Modern Farmer.” Contact 
NBC Spot Sales now. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


is Air-Minded 


In nearly every one of the twenty-one Latin American coun- 
tries—covering an area of approximately 8,000,000 square 
miles—nature has placed almost insurmountable barriers to fast 
surface transportation. The following comparative schedule 


explains why Latin America Aas to be air-minded: 


SURFACE AIR 
FROM TO TRAVEL TRAVEL 


Lima, Peru .... . Santiago, Chile, .... 10 Hours 
Buenos Aires ... . Rio de Janeiro 7 Hours 
Rio de Janeiro .. . Asuncion, Paraguay, . . 6 Hours 


To keep pace with the present rapid development of her un- 
believably rich natural resources, Latin America must travel] and 
ship by air. 74 actively operating airlines—with more to 
come—testify her acceptance of air transportation as the prac- 


tical, economical and speedy solution of her travel and shipping 


problems. 


American manufacturers of planes, parts and accessories have a 
ready-made multi-million market in Latin America. Revista 


Aerea can help them develop it. 


REVISTA 
AEREA®: 


Ser’ 


LATINOAMERICANA 


SSS === gS = 


515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


No Gripes, No Grief, No Management 
Regrets in This Compensation Plan 


It sounds like a Ripley, but it’s true: Research Institute’s unusual 


salary-and-bonus system seems to “have everything.” It eliminates 


all of the usual sources of friction between management and men, 


provides strong incentives, builds business for the long pull. 


Based on an interview 
by Carroll M. Sexton with 


JOSEPH D. 
ARDLEIGH 


Vice-President 
The Research Institute 
of America 


New York City 


OR the first time in my sales 
experience a compensation 
plan has won the unanimous 
approval of both salesmen and 
top management.” 

Joseph D. Ardleigh, vice-president 
The Research Institute of America, is 
referring to the Institute's compensa- 
tion plan based on salary plus a 
variety of incentives. 

The Research Institute of America 
sells a service. It renders advice and 
counsel to guide American business- 
men through a rapidly growing maze 
of government regulations and through 
changing economic conditions. Mem- 
bers of the Institute pay annual fees 
of from $30 to several thousand dol- 
lars per year, depending on the scope 
of advice and counsel needed. Its 
membership in business, professional 
and government circles exceeds 30,000. 

The salaries alone of the men who 
sell this service range from $3,900 to 
$12,000 annually. And, with the com- 
pensation plan now in = ers they 
can double their salaries by the end of 
the year. 

The plan combines a basic salary 
with three types of bonuses and a re- 
tirement and insurance plan. Here’s 
how it works: 

First: Each man is paid a basic 
salary. This salary is based on a budget 
which is determined at the beginning 
of the year. “The individual’s budget,” 
Mr. Ardleigh explains, “consists of 
the automatic renewal business we in- 
ventory for him, plus his expectations 
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of the new business he will write dur- 
ing the year. If, when he gives us his 
estimate of potential new business, we 
disagree because it is too high or too 
low, the matter is settled through a 
personal conference. The total of def- 
inite inventory business plus potential 
new business makes up his budget. A 


fixed percentage of this is his salary,” 

In this way each man knows exactly 
how his salary was arrived at. And 
although he has the security which 
goes with a salary, he is at the same 
time forced to do everything in his 
power to reach the budget figure he 
himself has helped to set—represented 
in potential new business. 

Second: At the end of the year, if 
his total business exceeds his budget, 
the salesman receives a bonus, based 
on the same percentage figure on 
which his salary was originally fixed. 
Therefore, he loses nothing by the ac- 
ceptance of a salary and yet has all the 


DREAM 


SALESMAN’S 
came true five years ago for Joseph 
Ardleigh, then 26. 


THE AVERAGE 


He was given carte blanche to build 
a national field sales organization 
under ideal circumstances—a more 
than 


ample budget, no company 
precedent, and no dictation from 
higher up. 


As an experienced salesman, he was 
aware of the many orthodox, soundly 
established rules of good management. 
But, like all good salesmen, he sound- 
ly disagreed with the rule book. He 
thought he knew a better way. 


He thought a brand new service 
organization need not be operated on 
a straight commission basis, but that 
each new man could be given a sub- 
stantial, if not generous, salary from 
the start. And he thought the sales- 
men themselves should help to design 


the product, and the compensation 
method. 


Confidence in the organization he 
represented helped him to succeed on 
his assignment. The Research Insti- 
tute of America, founded in 1935 by 
Carl Hovgard, its first president, and 
a small group of top-flight business 
men, attorneys, and economists, ren- 
ders advice and counsel to American 
businessmen. Leo Cherne, author of 
“The Rest of Your Life,” lawyer and 
economist, was attracted to the Insti- 
tute in its infancy. As executive sec- 
retary, he has guided the Institute’s - 
editorial policy. 


In addition to headquarters offices 
in New York City, and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Institute operates more 
than 70 sales and service offices in as 
many industrial centers throughout 
the country. 


— 


— 
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A good many media make he 
claim!... But what towns? And where _ 
are they? What are they worth? What’ s p 
the cost? Metropolitan Gror Bs ea the Sunday comics 
good—with arithmetic! Ina Ona won’ t be by-passed ... that your adver- 
city markets. Some of the best there - tising i is on the main prorat ‘won't lack” 


- are! Because no other single medium _ the chance to do its stuff. ° iGwtese: bis 
_can lay 15,000,000-plus circulation on You know—the size of the package : 2 aos 
the line at cue time!.And show you “.,. the A.B.C: eertidestet © Serres ee eein” 
where the line goes! Bow kab Cie tiles Sat aha oe 


No other medium can deliver almost Sunday newspaper readers are Sunday... © > 
half the homes in the whole national —_ comics readers, and virtyally.all kids..«...... 
market—and the better half!...Or That certainly is one of the best.assets. 
make advertising meet more than*s0% Metropolitan Group has... in addition 
of the families in 519 cities, more than _to its coverage, its big space unit, its 
20% in 882 cities .. Or get-advertising _ four colors, its low. cost)....,its oneorder, = 
a hearing from so many whole families —_and one bill!... And if you don’t know 
—a hearing based on a habit of regular as much as you should about Sunday 
readership, every Sunday, all year. comics or Metropolitan Group as a 

The habit alone makes advertising. medium... get the nearest office on the 
in Sunday comics sections come closer phone... and say when! 


The ye ational newspaper network... Metropolit , oup 


Comics Section Advertising 77: Baltimore Sun © Boston Globe * Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Detroit News ¢ NewYork News e¢ PhiladelphiaInquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press © St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Washington Star * Des MoinesRegister ¢ Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press 
ALTERNATES: Boston Herald « Detroit Free Press » New York Herald Tribune e St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Washington Post © opTionat appiTions: Atlanta Journal e BuffaloCourier-Express * Cincinnati Enquirer 
= Columbus Dispatch © Dallas News © MHoustonChronicle © New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 

ed Omaha World-Herald «© Providence Journal e« Rochester Democrat & Chronicle ¢ San Antonio Express 
¥ Springfield Union & Republican * Syracuse Post-Standard ¢ mMeTRO-paciFic: Fresno Bee * Los Angeles Times 
Long Beach Press-Telegram ¢ Oakland Tribune ¢ Oregon Journal e Sacramento Bee e« San Diego Union 
San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times « Spokane Spokesman-Review e Tacoma News Tribune 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 © Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 * New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 * 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
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advantages of a commission plan. This 
gives him added incentive toward 
maximum sales production. “And at 
the same time,”’ Mr. Ardleigh points 
out, ‘the Institute is protected because 
we are privileged to revise a man’s 
salary during the year if he falls far 
short of the mark in his accomplish- 
ment.”” An additional protection lies 
in the fact that a bonus is paid only 
to those who complete their year’s 
service. 

Third: One of the Institute’s ob- 
jectives was to build each division, or 
territory, on a permanent foundation. 
Management men feel that there is 


There bre 
111,000 


Of ud tut 
ROCKFORD 


And we have the money to buy 
—in fact, we spend over $7,250- 
000 each month in the retail 
stores. Bank clearingsin December 1944 were 
$2,987,737 higher than in December 1943. 


Tell us your story in the Morning Star and 
Register-Republic and we'll show you some 


action. 92% city coverage. 


little value in writing new business 
only to offset a similar amount lost 
through lack of service. So at the end 
of the year salesmen receive a bonus 
based on the net increase in total 
dollar value of each division as com- 
pared with its value at the beginning 
of the year. 

Fourth: ‘To encourage a maximum 
gain in new business and at the same 
time to provide a constant incentive 
for increased activity, the year’s cal- 
endar was divided into thirteen 4-week 
periods; at the end of each of the 
periods a bonus is paid based entirely 
upon the new business secured during 


> Xe, 


\ 


A. B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone 377,854 


AT THE TOP 


IN ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD 
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those four weeks. ‘Here again,” M; 
Ardleigh emphasizes, “we provide 
management, the field men and oy 
clients with the satisfaction of the; 
desires—because ‘no one can gain his 
period bonus for new business produc. 
tion by any other method than sound 
intelligent selling, plus better service 
without losing his year-end net ip. 
crease bonus.” 

Fifth: Based on individual salaries. 
a retirement and insurance plan has 
been put into operation. Here again 
the amounts are so adequate that each 
year of service with the Institute makes 
each man’s equity in his job more val- 
uable. This program is contributed ty 
by both the company and the field 
men. The ratio of contribution is ap- 
proximately two-thirds by the company 
to one-third by the men. The Institute 
found this arrangement more satis. 
factory than one based entirely on a 
company contribution. 


Plan Has Mutual Advantages 


These five elements of the compen. 
sation plan explain to a great extent 
why the salesmen are so satisfied with 
it. But there is another reason, too. To 
a considerable degree, the salesmen 
wrote their own ticket. Here's how 
it was done: 

First,”” explains Mr. Ardleigh, “we 
held an executive meeting, at which 
we wrote down each of the objectives 
voiced by field men then with our 
sales organization. After this executive 
meeting, we selected twenty of our 
managers throughout the country, had 
personal interviews with them, found 
out what they thought was wrong with 
the Institute's setup, and what sug: 
gestions they wished to offer. 

“After this we selected still another 
group of men and called them into 
the home office to work with us to 
iron out the rough spots. They talked; 
we listened. Then we called in out 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’ 


’ 
—_— 
etc 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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THE ONE BEST WAY 
TO TRAIN FOR: 


Increased production .. . this scientific 


training method expands your output quickly. 


Improved employee relations 


Tells company policies as you want them explained! 


Introducing new products...reaches 


all phases of distribution, dramatically and effectively! 


ILLUSTRAVOX zs 


Peacetime Ammunition 


LLUSTRAVOX promises 
speedy reconversion for 
you. Efficient and econom- 
ical training for workmen, 
salesmen, retailers and whole- 
salers is yours with Illustravox 


sound slidefilm equipment. 


* *& Illustravox is the scientific 


training method. Records and slide- 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


r£.8 € 


I aE 


film always present your perfected 
training message uniformly in 
attention-arresting pictures and 
spoken words. This double ex- 
posure (eye plus ear) assures train- 
ees greater retention value...they 


learn faster . . . remember longer. 


* %& Field-tested by leading Amer-’ 


ican industrial concerns before 


the war, accelerated war-time 


S T R A TED 


training schedules further proved 
Illustravox superiority. Over 75% 
of all sound slidefilm instruments 


now in use are Illustravox! 


* *& & Plan now to meet the prob- 
lems of reconversion the ONE 
BEST WAY... with Illustravox. For 
further information write today to 
The Magnavox Company, Depart- 
ment SM-3, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Y Orc.s8 


In all fields of training ...the ONE BEST WAY 


ts, 


G Th 
MULTHMILLION DOLLAR 
Glewn 


“a , BUSINESS Fe 


Without show or trumpet blast, 
a new multi-million-dollar busi- 
ness has risen from this cradle of 
industries. It is the storm sash 
industry. 


It toddled around here for a 
quarter-century and more. No one 
paid it any particular attention; 
then someone added a new wrinkle 
here and a new wrinkle there. 
Those were the sparks that gave it 
new life. Before the city was 
aware, it had grown to full stature 
as an important Akron industry. 

Now employing approximately 
2,500 persons, the new industry is 
champing at the bit waiting for 
the opening that will permit it to 
mushroom into full national pro- 
portions. That, however, must 
wait for the postwar future. 

+ The storm sash industry is a 
bright spot in Akron’s future—an- 
other reason why this rich war- 
time market will be a prosperous 
peace-time market, one you can- 
not afford to overlook when plan- 
ning your postwar sales programs. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York e Philadelphia e 
Cleveland e tos Angeles e¢ 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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“Okay—you make both ends meet and the first thing . 

you know the Government finds out about it!” ¢ 
* * * 


entire field organization from all parts 
of the country, together with the ad- 
visory group just mentioned, and pre- 
sented our program to them. It was 
enthusiastically received, without one 
dissenting opinion. By mutual cooper- 
ation we had reached our objective.” 

The Research Institute’s compensa- 
tion plan has advantages for both the 
salesmen and the Institute. 

The plan gives the salesmen the 
personal security they need for the 
post-war period. It gives added security 
to the family in the creation of an 
estate. It makes possible the payment 
of a substantial bonus at the end of 
a year to each man in direct relation 
to his ability, and constantly provides 
throughout-the-year incentives for each 
man to do his best. And perhaps more 
important than all in the eyes of the 
Research Institute, the plan gives dig- 
nity to the individual—dignity created 
by mutual confidence and respect. 

The plan gives the management of 
the Research Institute the security of 
a loyal sales organization and addi- 
tional prestige in the eyes of its clients. 

The Research Institute is a firm be- 
liever in building up the dignity of 
the individual in the field. In addition 
to the compensation plan, the organ- 


ization maintains an active public te- 
lations department whose prime pur- 
pose it is to build the prestige of 
division managers and salesmen in 
their own business communities— 
through news releases, radio appeat- 
ances and speaking engagements be- 
fore local business and civic groups. 

Research Institute division mana 
gers are so established in their busi- 
ness communities as to contact local 
Institute members and business pros 
pects on the same plane with theit 
professional advisors. 

The Institute selects men of a cali 
bre who will expect and need for theit 
accustomed standards of living, im 
comes of from $6,000 to $15,000 per 
year. And from the time a prospective 
member of the field organization first 
contacts the Institute, the personnel 
department, later the home office, and 
then the field training departments, 
immediately try to build his personal 
ego and self-reliance. At least at 
nually, the entire field organization 's 
called into a conference either in New 
York City or Washington. At such 


meetings each man is given an oppor # 
tunity for personal interviews with tis 
each of the home office executives, an¢  B,i4 
participates in panel discussions. Wind 
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Andreas Feininger is an explorer. 


He discovers in subjects commonplace to 
most photographers the unusual aspect, invests 
his pictures with a poetic feeling that opens for 
LIFE readers new vistas of the world about 
them. 


A student of architecture in Paris before he 
OFf§ §=took up photography, Feininger is a master at 
catching moods of a mighty city, at interpreting 
the prodigious genius of U.S. builders. 
Designing his own photographic gadgets, 
A Feininger is a persistent experimenter with new 
techniques and has written twelve books 
on photography, ten of them technical. 
= This kind of pioneering in photogra- 
phic reporting illustrates aptly LIFE’s 
forward-looking policy of bringing its 
22,000,000 readers the latest and best 
examples of an ever-progressing art. It’s 


one reason why no other magazine in history 
ever had so many readers every week. 
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Abstract shapes and patterns of concrete 
things have a fascination for Feininger, so he 
had a field day when he was sent to photo- 
graph the construction of one of the Navy’s 
vast wooden hangars for blimps of the coastal 
patrol at an Eastern lighter-than-air base. 
This shot shows a wooden section being raised. 


New City lights in photographs were round, bright 
such § disks until Andreas Feininger developed a 
ppor- method of photographing lights at night more 
with nearly as they appear to the eye. To make 
this picture of New York’s George Washington 
tidge, Feiminger used a filter of ordinary 
Window screen over the lens of his camera. 
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is camera looks out on a new world 


This spectacular shot of New York’s sky- 
line, in which the city appears as rising out of 
the treetops, was taken by Feininger with a 
telescopic lens from the foot of Great Notch 
Mountain near Paterson, N.J. The skyline is 
thirteen miles from the camera, the greenhouse 
roof in the foreground is two miles away. 
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He won’t let anything take his 
mind off the lead editorial* in 
The Buffalo Evening News.”’ 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 344 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Five Practical Plans for Training k. 
tail Salespeople,” a reprint of five articles 
by James C. Cumming which have appeare 
recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. (1\) 
cents each) 


“Am I Really Ready for Post-War Sell. 
ing?’ by Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow 
Organization, New York City. (10 cents 
each) 


“Ideas for Solving Your Biggest Pos. 
War Problem: The Training of a Hard 
Hitting Sales Force,” a reprint of 12 articles 
on sales training from recent issues of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. (50 cents each) 


“New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,’ by Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Management, 
Inc. (An interpretative analysis with post. 
war projection.) Price 20 cents 


“Gagged and Bound,” by T. Harn 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64pp. (75 cents per copy) 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales. 
men,” by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associa- 
ates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


“GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling After the War?” by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


“A Selected List of Information Sourc 
for the Business Man,” compiled by W. C. 
Hansen, Market Analyst. (5 cents each) 


"Self-Analysis for Sales Managers,’ by 
Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, Chi- 
cago. (5 cents each) 


“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’ ?” by 
Bertrand R. Canfield. (5 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,’ by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. (10 cents 
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WORLD PETROLEUM 


Reaches the world's important planners, here and abroad. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF ay 
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Harry 
from 
uma 1. AH, THE trouble of it all. We presume 2. WE DO not have to tell you that 
that you, like most, are trying to figure distributors are rare, rare birds to- 
Sal out your postwar distributor, jobber, day. But we do not recammend 
on and dealer set-up. anything so drastic as trapping 
them! Makes ’em mad. 
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cents 


3. THIS IS WHAT: write down just what 
you want to say to them, and we'll tell 


you how to reach 113,085 of the most = ) 0 \yS\NESS | \ \ 


important men in the distributing field... 


4. BECAUSE, like the rest of America’s im- 


e Has largest business circulation portant business men, these intelligent fel- 
lows read NATION’S BUSINESS, too! 
@ Has greatest reader response Your message to them will...be...readl 


© Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available on the 
temarkable way NATION’S BUSINESS can be of help to anyone 
who has a distribution and dealer problem. Write to NATION’S 
N.Y BUSINESS, 1615 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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The N.A.T.D.’s manual for sales managers provides a chart for the analysis of total tobacco retail outlets 


in a territory. It also 


furnishes a 


method for estimating the volume 


of 


the distributor’s territory. 


Tobacco Group Gets Its Teeth into 
Problem of Retraining Salesmen 


The National Association of Tobacco Distributors is blazing a new 


trail in the trade association field by providing a practical and 


well-rounded course in sales training to its membership. It’s a 


distinguished example of post-war planning put into action now. 


HE tobacco distributor, like 

other wholesalers, for more 

than three years now, has been 

allocating rather selling mer- 
chandise to his customers. Under war- 
time conditions he has been endeavor- 
ing to serve entire territories and keep 
their sales organizations intact to the 
best of his ability. In other words, he 
has been alert to the necessity of pre- 
serving at least the structural aspect of 
his market and sufficient manpower to 
service it. 

In the meantime, however, he has 
grown increasingly conscious of the 
fact that the absence of sustained sales 
promotional activities has had the 
effect of ‘‘un-conditioning” salesmen 
for the inevitable return of a seller's 
market. To correct this situation and 
to prepare and to equip the distribu- 
tor’s salesmen for that time when mer- 
chandise and competition become 
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abundant, The National Association 
of Tobacco Distributors is sponsoring 
an extensive sales re-training program. 
The wisdom in inaugurating such 
a mass training program may be more 
fully appreciated when one recalls the 
wide variety of merchandise tobacco 
wholesalers distribute. Doing an an- 
nual volume in excess of 2 billion 
dollars, they make a vast range of mer- 
chandise available to nearly 1,250,000 
retail outlets. Aside from distributing 
cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, pipe holders 
and lighters, tobacco distributors also 
constitute a major factor in the dis- 
tribution of such wares as candies, 
alarm clocks, playing cards, station- 
ery, pens, pencils, flashlights, pocket 
knives—yes, even toys and sporting 
goods. These tobacco wholesalers with 
their 13,000 salesmen, are important 
in the Nation’s distribution setup. 
The over-all objective of N. A. T. 


D.’s project is, through stepped-up 
sales power, to place the wholesale 
tobacco distributors in position to take 
fullest advantage of post-war expan- 
sion opportunities. The plan, actually, 
contemplates extending the entire 
frontier of the tobacco distributing 
trade well beyond its present limits by 
gearing up member firms so they may 
qualify for the additional distribution 
of new or improved post-war products. 
The initial step in effectuating the 
N.A.T.D. sales re-training program 
was taken recently when the sales man- 
agers of member distributing com 
panies from all sections of the coun- 
try responded to an_ invitation (0 
attend a three-day ‘seminar’ in Chr 
cago. Representatives of approximately 
300 firms attended this meeting be 
sides guest sales managers of many 
companies, who came as observers. 
The seminar was conducted in class- 
room fashion, with Joseph Kolodny. 
executive secretary of N.A.T.D. and 
Fred J. Steffens, sales director in gem 
eral charge of the program, serving 
as instructors. Each “‘student-managet 
received a loose-leaf binder into which 
copies of the lessons and charts were 
inserted as each phase of the cours 
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If you do, The Press can help you 


The Press can tell you what styles of 


ed-up furniture are preferred, in what rooms 
lesale , 
ye drapes are used, what stores will sell 81.600 

xpan: the most linoleum. The Press knows ’ : 
ually, where, how many and what kinds of QUESTIONS 

entire ‘ ’ 4 ASKED 
vuting central heating and water heating units 

= will be bought. It also has the answers 
) ° ° 
yution to many other market questions which 

— may be puzzling you. 

g the ag 
yeram To get this information for its adver- The answers to the 81,600 questions which 
ciel : The P aed eta q the surveyors asked are now ready for you. 
com: users, ihe Fress employed an independent Once the war is over, Pittsburghers, who 
coun: research organization. Itsrepresentatives _ have been earning and saving millions of 
nto visited 1600 Pittsburgh homes. In each dollars, will buy huge quantities of peace- 
Chi- _O. 
nately home, 51 questions were asked about the “© gents. Byes vesnmeund in teneing 
a ig f h h £ more about Pittsburgh—the sixth largest 
ae! family’s plans for the purchase of these market in the United States—get in touch 
— types of equipment. with the nearest Scripps-Howard office. 
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was taken up. At the conclusion of the 
seminar each sales manager had a siz- 
able manual for review and reference. 

The introduction of the manual is 
devoted to an appraisal of the com- 
plexities of sales management's job in 
the post-war era. It points out that the 
prerequisites of a good sales manager 
are versatility and a marked sensitivity 
to market trends. It states: “A sales 
manager in the present day and in the 
period to come must be a statistician; 
he must understand public relations, 
customer relations, personnel relations, 
merchandising trends, market analysis, 


economic trends; he must have a good 
foundation in retail merchandising and 
in the effective display of goods; he 
must comprehend the value of co- 
ordination and team work; he must 
appreciate the needs of his customers 
—the independent merchants.” 

Other sections of the manual are 
devoted to such essentials as: 


1. Market Analysis. (Especially 
from the standpoints of populations, 
income, types of merchandise most 
suitable for the territory, potential vol- 
ume by types of products, census of 
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Bee RESULTS 


That’s the combination 
that brought home the bacon Yesterday — and 
it still works with Post Readers Today! 


acquiring age. 


Because the Post is tailor-made for alert, modern, active 
people. Post readers combine steady incomes with a will- 
ingness to make expenditures. And most of them have 
an increasing earning power —are still living in their 


The Cineinnati Post 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE CINCINNATIANS 


Pa 


W. C. Savage, Advertising Director 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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customers and potential customers 
economic trends in the territory.) 


2. Zoning Territories (Assigning 
zones to men on a basis calculated t 
yield a maximum profitable volume.) 


3. Planning Post-War Expansion 
(The successive stages of blue-printing 
a long-range campaign to increase 
volume both by acquiring more cy. 
tomers and helping present customers 
do more business. ) 


4. The Relationship Between the 
Sales Manager and His Staff 
(Analyzing the factors that contribute 
to better team work.) 


5. Conducting the Sales Meeting 
(A basic pattern for constructive and 
resultful sales meetings.) 


6. Education of the Retailer 
(How the sales manager should guide 
his men in order that they may help 
their customers become better mer. 
chandisers. ) 


7. Personnel Management (Hit. 
ing, training, compensating salesmen.) 

The second step in N.A.T.D.’s com. 
prehensive re-training program alls 
for the continuous flow to the sales 
managers of educational material for 
their salesmen. This material will 
furnish the subjects of discussions at 
the regular sales meetings (usually 
held weekly) of each distributing 
house. The sales managers, themselves, 
will also receive additional “‘lessons.” 


Mr. Steffens, N.A.T.D.’s sales di- 
rector, is serving as co-ordinator of 
the entire sales re-training project and 
as such will visit each distributing firm 
subscribing to the program at least 
once a year. Besides assisting managers 
with their individual problems he will 
conduct special sales meetings. 

The project is entirely self-sustain- 
ing. Each subscribing distributor pays 
a fee to the N.A.T.D., determined by 
the number of salesmen he employs. 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market. Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building that all 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Bufen Chicago = 
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he These are the years of love and courtship, of marriage, and the 
Ba coming of children. These are the years of home planning and home 
ually making — the acquiring and replenishing years. 

rg This is the period in a woman’s life when buying habits are formed 


at — preferences established. It is the best time to win her loyalty and 


s di- 
: : good will — while she is most actively ambitious for herself, her fam- 
an 
firm ily, and her home. 
] " . 
bs From 18 to 35 are the peak buying years because that is when the 
eee top usage of major products is reached — in cosmetics, toiletries, 
tain: electric appliances, washing machines, radios, new cars — in a large 
ays 
4 by variety of standard merchandise used in and out of the home. 
loys. 
ns 83.9% of the 840,000* SECRETS buyers are from 18 to 35 years of 
7 age. They are the Peak Buyers who create the heaviest demand for 
, your products. SECRETS, by its editorial program of Dramatized Self- 
Improvement, has developed a high degree of accepti- 
bility for your advertising campaign. SECRETS recent 
survey gives all the facts and figures. Ask to see it. 
*Each copy of SECRETS is read by the purchaser and four intimates of 
ther circle. This data based on survey of SECRETS readers. 
8 
“The Magazine of Dramatized Self-Improvement” 
67 West 44th St. 100 No. LaSalle Street 403 West 8th Street 
New York 18,N.Y. Chicago 2, Ill. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Reeder Heads Up Newly Formed 


Export Research Committee 


HAT promises to be one 
of the most practical con- 
tributions to the encourage- 


ment of post-war commerce 

was the formation last fortnight, of 
the Export Research Committee. 

This 12-member committee, of 

which G. Allen Reeder, advertising 

director, Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., 


Inc., is chairman, is sponsored by the 
three advertising associations —- The 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Association of National 
Advertisers, and the Export Advertis- 
ing Association. 

The first meeting of the committee, 
Mr. Reeder explains, necessarily had 
to be exploratory in its approach in 


THE 27% BIGGER 


Yes, in San Antonio, WOAI’s nighttime voice is heard by 


27.1% more listeners than the a 
in 1077 cities, as established by 
Survey of Listening Habits! 


verage for NBC stations 
NBC’s 1944 Nationwide 


Contrasted with WOAI’s immense popularity among 


hometown listeners, all other 
stations fell far below their own 


ages for the same 1077 cities. 


San Antonio network 


network nighttime aver- 


This outstanding listener preference helps explain why— 


year in and year out—WOAI sells more merchandise 


to more people in Central and 


South Texas than any 


other station—at a lower cost per sale! 


CLEAR CHANNEL 
NBC AFFILIATE 


} 50,000 WATTS 
MEMBER TON 


mted Nationally by 
co. 


Represe: 
EDWARD PETRY G&G 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


order to ascertain how much of a pro- 
gram—as well as what nature of q 
program—could be devised to best 
serve the needs of companies interested 
in foreign markets. However, Mr, 
Reeder says that it was unanimously 
agreed that a major problem was that 
of determining just what was available 
to American business of the vast 
amount of information in govern. 
mental agencies—and in “ non-goy. 
ernmental agencies or organizations as 
well. 

At one of the early meetings of the 
committee there also will be discussed 
the possibilities of correlating and dis. 
seminating marketing data for com- 
panies desiring to enter or expand 
their markets abroad. 


Various Unexplored Fields 


In the course of its work the com- 
mittee hopes to discover fresh foreign 
markets for products which have never 
been exported before. 

“An entirely unexplored field of 
research is market potentials, determin- 
ing possible markets for American- 
made goods, and conducting research 
into income and buying power of vari- 
Ous income groups,” says Mr. Reeder. 
“Another field for investigation is 
local manufacturing facilities.” 


ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN WANTED 
HIGHEST TYPE MAN 40 to 


50 years of age, with enthus- 
iasm, culture and outstanding 
sales ability. Unusual oppor- 
tunity to relieve President of 
successful Company, rated 
half million, established 30 
years. 


TO help serve 50 present ac- 
counts and secure new ones, 
calling on Presidents of well- 
prepared prospects for insti- 
tutional service. Successful 
man will easily earn $10,000. 
yearly. Drawing account 
against commission. Perma- 
nent post-war position. 

Give exact date of birth, re- 
ligion, education, chronologi- 
cal experience with earnings. 
President, Box 2089, Sales 


Management, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TEENA isa COPYOAT 


().. girl Teena (unlike her older sister) 
1S wants to look, act and be just like the 


girl mext door. 
She and her teen-mates speak the same | 


language ...wear the same clothes ...eat 


the same foods ...use the same brand .~ 
) 
-of lipstick...go in for the same gimmicks / c/ 


eee and lately even read the same maga- 
zine (Seventeen, of course!) 
. For Teena and her teen-mates come in 
bunches—like bananas. You'll see them 
0 shopping together, sipping Cokes at the 
eorner candy store together, going to 
: movies, market and club meetings to- 


gether. Sell one and ehances are you’ll | 


sell them all—all 6.000.000 of them — 


il especially when you sell them in the | 
0. magazine they’re sold on... 
it 
a: 
seventeen 
i 
tS. 
‘ the young girl’s service magazine with 
- over 600,000 net paid...and still growing? 
~ 
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"Sh-h...I’m sneaking up 
on U.S. Rubber!’ 


SOMETIMESeven the smartest sales- 
men don’t know what makes a 
sale. 


They sleuth around, analyze an 
account, isolate individual targets, 
set up their plans . . . and then 
pitch. It’s some volatile combina- 
tion of these elements that does 
the trick. 


suPPOSE, for example, you were 
shooting for U. S. Rubber. First, 
you’d check products and markets 
—tires and tubes, rubber footwear 
and Raynsters, Keds and Gaytees, 
industrial items and _ sundries. 
Then, most likely, you’d check 
key people—sales executives such 
as Suffill, Spoerl, Ware, William- 
son, Casey, Hawkes, Ray—adver- 
tising heads such as Young, Dur- 
ban, Buchanan, Gilbert, etc. 


... the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines ° ADVERTISING AGE 


ADVERTISING & SELLING 
SALES MANAGEMENT ~ TIDE 


Would it help if we told you that 
these men, and 18 others, have 
personal subscriptions to one or 
more of the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines. 


AND, WOULD it put more concrete 
under your feet if we told you 
that more than 40 men at Camp- 
bell-Ewald also subscribe to one 
or more of these 5 specialized 
business papers. Men like Henry 
Ewald(who gets all five), Crooker, 
Richards, Clements, Elliott, Mc- 
Nabb, Neebe, Lewis, Spencer, etc. 


Which all buttons up to this: The 
best of planning, the best of sell- 
ing ... can be a little stronger, a 
little more sure of success, backed 
up by these five publications in 
which so many of your prospects 
have so active an interest. 


PRINTERS INK 


“Many American manufactur 
have discovered that all or part of the 
manufacturing or assembling can, 
must be done, for various reasons, 
foreign countries. Labor regulatio; 
therefore, become a vital concern, Ff 
example, in Mexico you cannot dj 
charge an employe without a yea 
notice. This is another field of resear4 
the committee might explore.” 


Committee Is Representative 


Each of the three sponsoring adyd 
tising associations named four tep 
sentatives to serve on the committe 
Their personnel is as follows: 


American Association of Adve 
tising Agencies: George H. Smi 
Jr., vice-president, McCann Erickso 
Inc.; Roger L. Wensley, preside 
G. M. Basford Co.; Samuel W. Mee 
vice-president, J. Walter Thomps 
Co.; Irwin A. Vladimir, me 
Irwin A. Vladimir & Co., Inc. 


Association of National Adve 
tisers: W. B. Potter, director of af 
vertising operations, Eastman Kod 
Co.; Donald Townley, preside 
Home Products International Lt 
William S. Brown, vice-preside 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; L 
Boos, vice-president and general ma 
ager, U. S. Rubber Export Co. 


Export Advertising Associatioy 
Robert H. Otto, president, Export A 
vertising Agency; Barclay Aches 
director, The Reader's Digest; C. 
Snider, manager export sales, Am 
ican Hard Rubber Co.; G. Allen Ree 
er, advertising director, Carstairs Br 
Distilling Co., Inc. 
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DEALERS 
READ--: 


the Buffalo Courier-Express .« - 
and cre influenced by constructive 
advertising campaigns in the daily 
and Sunday editions. Write fo 
map showing territory, popula: 
tion, coverage, etc. 
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Long rows of human cotton 
pickers may be a thing of 
the past after peace. South- 
ern farmers are planning to 
turn from hand labor to the 
use of power and labor-sav- 
ing machinery. During the 
coming decade, count on the 
South as a potential market 
for the sale of equipment— 
like this  cotton-picker. 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 


Thousands of miles of new roads. Scores of 
airports. Extended rural electrification. In- 
crease in the use of refrigeration. Bigger 
farms. Livestock expansion . . . these are 
projected post-war activities which can be 
expected to create demand for thousands of 
products south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Will you be ready to cash these potentials? 


New Marketing Opportunities 
I See Developing in the South 


HE trends in farming and 
rural life in the South are very 
marked. 

The back of the old-time, 
one-crop, tenant-share-cropper system 
of farming has been broken. Progress 
has been very great during the past 
10 years. It will go forward much 
more rapidly in the future. With any- 
thing like full-scale employment in the 
United States as a whole, the rate of 
advancement will be phenomenal; even 
under adverse business conditions, 
desirable changes now under way will 
go forward. 

These conclusions are based upon 
(1) a recent statistical analysis of 
southern agriculture and industry; 
(2) contacts with the post-war plan- 
ning and development committees and 
agencies at work in the South, and (3) 
personal observation. During the war 
period, as a member of the Southern 
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Regional Grain Committee, which 
advises CCC (Commodity Credit 
Corp.) and other government agencies 
about the distribution of feed grains 
for livestock, I have had an oppor- 
tunity once each month to go into one 
of the southern states for a meeting. 
At these meetings we have come in 
contact with southern leaders. This 
has been an opportunity to learn the 
progress of the South and observe 
something of plans for the future. 


Instead of dealing in generalities, I 
shall be specific about some develop- 
ments which will go forward rapidly 
post-war. In each case the most obvi- 
ous sales implications for advertisers 
are suggested. 


1. More Paved Roads 


Development: Within 10 years 
we shall have a complete network of 
tourist highways—even to remote 
localities; also, the majority of farm- 
ers will live on all-weather, farm-to- 
market roads. 


Reasons for Opinion: Southerners 
know that their wartime prosperity 
(greater than any other region—in re- 
lation to pre-war) has been due in no 
small measure to wartime visitors— 
service men and their families. They 
will go after tourist business after the 
war more energetically than before. 
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Highway building curtailed by war 
will be resumed at an accelerated 
speed; funds are already provided in 
many states. Additional funds are be- 
ing requested. Road building looms 
large in public works programs. 


Sales Implications: Materials for 
road construction, bridge building, 
and related projects will be sold. 
Hotels and tourist attractions will be 
provided. Thousands of farms will 
become more desirable. Farm market- 
ing will be facilitated; costs of selling 
farm produce will be lowered. 


2. More Air Ports—More Air- 
planes 


Development: Many states are 
planning an air port for every county; 
farm products will be expressed by air. 


Reasons for Opinion: The South 
was the center of air training for 
service men; the South is air minded. 
Many permanent airplane facilities 
will remain after the war. Surveys 
for delivery by air are being made. 


Sales Implications: Markets ‘will 
be increased for planes, accessories, 


“THERE 1S NO COUNTY* IN INDIANA, 
AND | DOUBT IF THERE IS A 
COUNTY IN THE NATION, WHICH 


HAS MADE SUCH A CONSISTENT 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
WAR BOND PROGRAM...” 


EUGENE C. PULLIAM 


CHAIRMAN, 


* Mr. Pulliam refers to Indiana’s St. Joseph 
County, part of the South Bend Market, 
served only by The South Bend Tribune. 
Circulation more than 82,000. 


Che Soulh Bend Cribune 


Newspapers Get Inmediate Clelion 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 
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service. Out-of-season production of 
vegetables and fruits will be promoted. 
New uses for planes will be found, 
as an example—spotting forest fires, 


3. More Rural Electrification | 


Development: More farms will be 
electrified in the South within a few 
years after the war than in any other 
part of the Nation—perhaps more 
than in all other regions combined. 


Reasons for Opinion: REA off- 
cials state that more lines will be built 
within 3 years after the war than in 
the past 9 years. I have attended 
annual meetings of REA co-ops and 
have heard the summaries of new 
applications on file. I have visited 
TVA and have contacted all power 
and light companies in the South. 


Sales Implications: Materials for 
lines; increased power generating 
facilities; immense volume of sales of 
electrical appliances for farms. 


4. More Refrigeration 


Development: (Electricity sug- 
gests refrigeration). There will be 
marked increases in refrigeration— 
commercial freezing and _ storage 
plants, freezer lockers, home freezing 
units, etc. 


Reasons for Opinion : Commercial 
concerns have sent representatives into 
the South to get reactions as to needs 
and probable developments. 

Plants have been built during the 
war period—one in Macon, Ga., for 
example, which in 1945 will freeze 
500 cars of peaches. 

Plans are being made for growing 
horticultural crops which will require 
freezing. 

There are few locker plants in the 
South, as compared with some other 
sections of the country. 


Sales Implications: Home freez- 
ing and storage cabinets may rank first 
in sales; locker plants second; com- 
mercial, large-scale freezing facilities 
third. There will be sales too for 
“cold” delivery trucks and retail store 
cabinets, and other like equipment. 

These facilities will have marked ef- 
fect upon agriculture—and the diets of 
people. They will add beef to the diets 
of farm people in the South. They will 
extend markets for fruits and vege- 


tables. Consider peaches—southern 
production was over-growing the 
“fresh” market; southern canned 


peaches cannot compete with Cali- 
fornia peaches, but the frozen fruit 
can in many ways—ice cream making 
is one of several large, new outlets. 
(This month I visited a plant in 
Macon, Ga., at the time that a car of 
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frozen peaches in 30-pound contain- 
ers was being shipped to New York 
City for “fresh” fruit ice cream and 
for use by bakers in making cakes.) 


5. Increased Use of Power and 
Machinery 


Development: Southern farmers 
will turn from hand labor to the use 
of power and labor-saving machinery 
after the war. During the coming 
decade, the South will be the greatest 
potential market for such equipment. 


Reasons for Opinion: Farmers tell 
me that high labor costs (as compared 
with the past) make it necessary for 
labor to be more productive; machin- 
ery offers the greatest possibility for 
achieving this goal. Every farm ma- 
chinery manufacturer is planning for 
this change. Example, International 
Harvester Co. has bought the site for 
a plant in Memphis and has been giv- 
ing special consideration to the prob- 
lem of developing southern markets. 


Sales Implications: This is pos 
the most important step which can be 
taken to bring the southern farmer a 
parity of income—which is quite dif- 
ferent from, and more important than, 
parity of price. Per capita farm in- 


Ewing Galloway 


Farmers’ wives in the South are looking 
forward to refrigeration in every home. 


comes are directly proportional to pro- 
duction. South farm income has been 
low mainly because southern produc- 
tion per worker has been low. 
Increased use of machinery will 
change every aspect of farming in the 
Southeast—and all the changes will 
be favorable. Most important of all, 
it will change the total occupational 
pattern. The South, in 1940, had 
100% more farm laborers—in relation 


to other types of employment than the 
country as a whole. Machinery yijl| 
reduce this percentage and probably 
will increase total farm production. 


6. Increased Need for Farm 
Buildings and Equipment 


Development: Southern farmers 
will need more buildings and equip. 
ment of all kinds than ever before. 


Reasons for Opinion: The system 
of farming is changing. Amy change 
from cotton increases the need for 
buildings and farm equipment. 


Sales Implications: Sales possibili- 
ties for all kinds and types of farm 
equipment will increase. Materials 
will be required for building. Jobs 


will be created in manufacturing, dis. 3 
tribution, and construction. 4 
7. Larger Farms is 

— 


Development: Southern farms are 
increasing in size; the average size 
farm will continue to increase until it 
approaches the average for the Nation 
(174 acres). 


Reasons for Opinion: Bet ween 
1930 and 1940 southern farms in- 
creased on an average of about 20 
acres. This trend has gone forward. 
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As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Population 145,15 
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Binghamton’ merchants 


(officially 


the Binghamton 


Chamber of Commerce) do not entirely agree with the 
above figure as to what represents their true retail market. 
Analysis of sales records (including charge accounts of six 


largest stores) show the flow of regular retail trade comes 
from the above Metropolitan Area and 32 surrounding 


towns totaling 219,438 population. 


This is remarkably close to the ABC Trading Area 


THE 


figure—223,776. In Metropolitan Binghamton the Press 


delivers 89.7% family coverage—tIn the balance of Broome 
County 57.4%—Throughout the outside Trading Area, 


44%. People who buy in Binghamton naturally want to 


read about what Binghamton merchants offer. 
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BINGHAMTON 
PRESS One of 21 Gannett Newspapers * °* ‘ 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son—New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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‘amacrine the demand . . . here and abroad, much 
ee esel dredging will be required to clean harbors 
“hd inland waterways. Here in the United States, 
very port has plans for dredging, for widening 


dfor harbor installation, to make our Merchant 


larine system the greatest ship- 


OW MANY DIESELS FOR DREDGING? 


such Diesel equipment. The readers of ““DIESEL 
PROGRESS” are the men who will make the 


purchases in tomorrow’s world. They are the 


men you want to reach with your message. They 


buy for the U.S.A., Europe, Asia, and the Orient. 


e 


ng power on earth. 


A few of the 


industries served 


DIESEL PROGRESS” reaches 


the contractors interested in decline the 


following: 


rancisco 
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by Diesel Progress 


Air-Conditioning plants 
Bus companies 
Consulting Engineers 


Engine manufacturers 

Government officials 

Dairies 

Ice plants 

Industrial power users 

Irrigating projects 
ogging companies 


Contractors road and general 


Mines 

Municipalities , 

Naval architects 
Oil drilling contractors 
Quarries 

Railroads 

Ship operators 
Shipyards 

Tractor users 

Truck fleet operators 
Utility companies 


Editedand Published by REX W. WADMAN 
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HE ABILITY to do honest teamwork . . . as well 
as to star individually . . . is a superb asset in 
a salesman or a selling medium. 


You can count on Outdoor Advertising to score for 
you in any advertising campaign, or to play its part 
well as the ideal companion medium for use with 
any—or all—other media. 


Non-duplicating . . . non-competitive, Outdoor 
throws the weight of its size, color, and assured 
preferred position into the sales fray, and carries 
on where other media leave off . . . to win your 
prospect on the way to buy. 


It’s the kind of advertising teamwork that gets 
response in Michigan’s major markets. 


WALKER & (Oo. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


* GRAND RAPIDS e+ FLINT @ SAGINAW e BAY CITY. 


Sales Implications: Larger farm 
will make for larger per capita far 
incomes, hence increased purchasing 
power. 

Equally important larger farms 
(family-size farms) will reduce tep. 
ants and especially share-croppers. 
they will increase owner-operation, 

Increase in the size of the typical 
farm in the South is the best evidence 
that the system of farming ha 
changed. Greatest increases have been 
made in Texas, Oklahoma, Florida, 
Georgia. There has been little change 
in Virginia, Tennessee, North Caro. 
lina, Kentucky. 

Naturally, larger farms mean tum. 
ing from hand to machine methods. 
The trend means that it becomes im. 
perative to buy labor and time saving 
machinery and to use more power. 


8. Livestock Expansion 


Development: Livestock produc) 
tion on a long-time basis will continue 
to expand; greatest increases probably 
will come in poultry and dairy cattle. 

During the war, the South has in- 
creased livestock production  fasteg 
than any part of the Nation. But this 
production is, in many instances, on 
a high-cost nlane. When the drop 
comes in livestock prices, there will 
be short-time decline; this will bq 
followed by a period of adjustment 
and then increases will be resumed. 

The South has about 50% of the 
farmers and 25% of the livestock] SEV 
This means that there must be agnote 
upward adjustment in livestock td after 
provide a permanent and_balancedin th 
system of agriculture. Increasing soilfing g 
conserving crops will increase the need They 
for livestock to consume these crops{ abou 
(Greatest soil conservation changes iq ‘7, 
the cropping system of the Nation wil 
come in the Southwest.) 


tima’ 
shop) 

Reasons for Opinion: Opinion{wom 
concerning livestock trends in thd », 
South are based upon what happened staff 
after World War I, when there was 4i,f, 
decline in production in the South{ oon, 
and upon the fact that livestock pop of p, 
lation in recent years has grown fasteh of oy 
than the feed supply. statis 


Sales Implications: Livestock en _ 
terprises require more buildings an = 
more equipment than other farm enterj ust 
prises. Th 

To lower production costs farmer, 
will grow and prepare more of theifmerc 
own feeds; they need hay and graifYou 
harvesting machinery, hammer mill$for y 
and other such equipment. — Wi 

The South is interested in deh) you 
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ill be They will be in the market for electrical appliances when available. 


tment 


ed. Thousands of such timely facts are in The Journal’s recent consumer study. 


of the 


stock] SEVEN out of ten Portland home-makers say they do 
be aif not expect big changes in appliance design immediately 
ck td after the war. Sure, they'd like the designs of the future 
lanced in their homes, but they’re more concerned with obtain- 
z soil} ing good appliances just as soon after V-Day as possible. 
e need They've got money in their pockets, and definite ideas 
cropsj about their present and immediate postwar buying. 


Bes il The Oregon Journal can tell you almost all the in- 
n Wil timate details of Mrs. Portland’s current and postwar 
shopping list. These details came direct from the 
iniong women of Portland themselves. 


° ~ Trained interviewers of R. L. Polk & Co.’s research 
»penes staff visited every twentieth home in Portland, securing 
ha information for this down-to-earth ceffsus of Portland 
Soutit consumers. It is the inside story of the buying habits 
P°P"4 of Portland families. It contains hundreds of thousands 
fasted of exciting facts about the Portland Market... vital 
statistics about Portland families...their buying 
ck enfhabits... their. brand preferences... their postwar 
os an plans! It was made expressly for, and is available ex- 
enter ‘lusively through the Oregon Journal.* 


This study of the Portland Consumer Market is a 

armetf yardstick by which you can better plan your advertising, 

f thet merchandising and sales efforts in Portland, Oregon. 

| graf You can know in advance the potentials of this market 
mill¥for your type of product. 


With the Oregon Journal as your advertising medium, 


dehy , 3 , we 
-™ you get intensive coverage in this important area. 
ipmet'4 note on your business letterhead to the advertising director 


i§°f The Journal, or Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., will bring you 
+ belief Mformation you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 
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A NEWSPAPER IS PEOPLE! 


People make it! People read it! The Journal is 
Portland’s favorite newspaper because the people 
who work on The Journal make it so. This newspaper 
is staffed by folks who, as newspaper men and 
women, have a keen appreciation of their re- 
sponsibility to the community. They are people 
with ideas and ingenuity, each day giving their 
best, spending their brains and energy freely, 
serving their fellow citizens by producing a first- 
class newspaper that has the confidence and 
admiration of the community. 


"J DURNA 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Member... . Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


National Representatives 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York « Chicago « Detroit 
San Francisco *> Los Angeles 
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that sweet potatoes can be used as a 
substitute for corn in animal rations; 
the dehydration tests will be conducted 
on an extensive scale in many places. 
If practical, the rs system will 
be materially changed and thousands 
of dehydrators required. 


9. Marketing Supplies and 
Equipment 
Development: Better marketing 
facilities are being provided; more and 


more Southern farm products will be 
sold in the form in which they are 


purchased by the ultimate consumer. 


Reasons for Opinion: | have just 
completed a check relative to develop- 
ments and plans with agricultural 
colleges, government agencies (includ- 
ing Farm Credit Administration), 
light and power companies, chambers 
of commerce, and like organizations. 


Sales Implications: First of all, 
these developments mean sales for 
building materials of every type and 
description, including ventilators, fans, 
furnaces; office equipment and sup- 


ASHVILLE, major U. S. Army supply base in the 

1860's, was guarded by the bastion of Ft. Negley. 
Its guns opened the Battle of Nashville. After the War, 
the musty crypts and galleries of the abandoned fort 
were used as a meeting place by the Ku Klux Klan. 
There, in defiance of civil authorities and Federal troops, 
the Klan gathered for their last ceremonies, burned their 
robes and ritual books and rode away. The complex old 
fort, restored from the original plans, stands today on 
the remains of its original walls and foundation. 


Nashville City Zone Population 257,726 


Nashville Market Population 920,843 


plies; and transportation and storage 
equipment. 
Marketing facilities will include 


such developments as the following: 
Creameries, milk plants, poultry dress. 
ing plants, potato storage and curin 
houses, seed cleaning plants, abattoirs, 
canning plants, warehouses, etc. 


There will be increasing markets 
for containers—cans, jars, bottles, 
crates, baskets, bags, boxes, cartons, 


10. Small Industry (Rural In. 
dustry) Equipment 


Development: Closely associated 
with better marketing will come small 
industry development: (1) to supply 
needs of local people; (2) to use local 
materials and resources; (3) to process 
farm products and provide services for 
farm families. 


Reason for Opinion: Merely as 
an example, every city in Georgia is 
now making a survey to determine 
what facilities are available, and what 
small industries are most practical. 
These are cleared through the Indus- 
trial Panel, Georgia Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board, and 
the Georgia School of Technology. 


Sales Implications: Such develop- 
ments mean sales for building mate- 
rials, machinery, equipment, and sup- 
plies. Among developments under 
way, the following have been noted 
on the lists supplied by several states: 


Box factories Feed mills 
Handle factories Glass factories 
Post-Treating plants Potteries 
Mill-Work plants Hatcheries 
Excelsior plants Brickyards 

Naval stores Cement-Block plants 
Grist mills Quarries 

Paper mills Rug making 
Rayon plants Farm Tool plants 
Seafood canneries Tanneries 


These industrial developments are 
important in relation to southern 
economy for several reasons. Most im- 
portant, they will provide some jobs 
for displaced farm workers (resulting 
from larger farms and greater use of 
farm machinery; returning service 
men, and war plant workers, such as 
those now employed in shipyards.) 


All advertisers should know that in 
relation to pre-war wealth and income 
the South made greater wartime gains 
than any section of the nation. 


These gains can be measured in 
many ways, but none is so convincing 
as the amount of money in circulation. 
Since 1940, the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Atlanta issued more new money— 
in relation to previous issues—than 
any bank in the Federal Reserve 
System. The Bank at Richmond stood 
second. The bank at Dallas was nosed 
out of third place by San Francisco. 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


How About Henry Wallace? 


Will the appointment of Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce 
affect the Department’s services to 
business ? 

Of course, that is difficult to say at 
this time. 

However apart from the political 
—_— many people in Washington 
official circles, including many of 
those who were opposed’ to the ap- 
pointment, feel that the appointment 


may result in an increased amount of 
service to business. 

They point to Mr. Wallace’s fre- 
quent talks on the “common man,” his 
antipathy to big business, his endorse- 
ment of small business activities. 
While some of these seem contradic- 
tory in character, they indicate an in- 
terest in business affairs which will be 
expressed in increased activity by the 
Department. 

He’s also a bug on accurate statistics 
—and that will help census as well as 
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“The stage-coach just brought more money, Chief, 
what'll we do with it?” 
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The establishing of The News-Sentinel in 1833 may have had 
nothing to do with the fact that two years later the National 
Debt was all paid off. But in 1835 the Federal Government 
was receiving more money than it needed and the surplus 
was divided up among the States. That was good news 
110 years ago. And if national advertisers continue using 
The News-Sentinel for the next 110 years as they have during 
the past 110 years ...it may be possible to publish good 
news about the National Debt again. 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier every week day to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne—lIndiana’s second largest retail market. 


* 


Che News 


- Sentinel 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. * NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


In addition, Mr. Wallace's political } 


aspirations will make him anxious to 
have the Department's activities in the 
headlines. 

Old line employes of the Depart. 
ment are among those who believe that 
the new administration will liven 
things up and establish new forms of 
assistance to business. 


Post-War Buying Power 


Is there any official estimate of 
consumer buying power after the 
war? 

This is a question which has en- 
gaged the: interest of many Washing. 
ton officials with about as many opin- 
ions as there have been queries. 

However, the consensus seems to 


be that workers’ incomes will not drop i 


abruptly, except in isolated cases . . 
that it will taper off, thus keeping 
people generally in a spending frame 
of mind for at least a year or two after 
victory in Europe. 

In addition, based upon the experi- 
ence of the last war, and the programs 
already under way, the public will de- 
mand substantial cuts in taxes. Both 
political parties will respond to this 
general demand so that one way or 
another taxes will be lessened, giving 
people more money to spend. 

In addition to this, War Bond sell- 
ing will taper off, and many who have 
established reductions in their in- 
comes to take care of bond purchases 
will have this money for consumer 
goods . : . provided there are any to 
sell. 

All of which applies to the next 
year or two... . after that when all 


war production ends and when the f 


Armed Services are demobilized it's 
anybody’s guess as to what the spend- 


ing or buying power of the public : 


will be. 


That V-Day Building Boom 


What is the Government doing 
to get the after-the-war construc: 
tion boom under way? 

Until now, most of the planning in 


Washington in regard to building and 


construction has been vague. 

At present, however, there are sev: 
eral concrete programs ready for sub- 
mission to Congress. Since these ovet- 
lap, it is expected that only one plan, 
probably a compromise between sev- 
eral, will be adopted. 


The proposed plans run all the way F 


down from an $8-billion program, 
proposed chiefly as insurance against 
unemployment to local and community 


development propositions, backed in F 


part with Federal funds. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Watch for an outlined program soon 
to be placed before Congress by Wash- 
agton housing agencies to amend the 

ational Housing Act, by appropria- 
ions of billions for clearing city slums 
nd preparing new rural residential 
enters. 

Construction still appears to be the 
first major industry that will be given 
federal support after the war. The 
magnitude of the proposals concern- 
ing it will offer opportunities to a vast 
segment of American business. 


Will Airports Affect Business? 


Is any data available concerning 
the manner in which business will 
he affected by the construction of 
airports throughout the country? 

The new small-town community air- 
port to be constructed at Eldon, Mo., 
is to be used as a model for observa- 
tion by all types of business which 
will be affected by the planned air- 
port building programs. 

Records are to be kept of all costs 
and returns, including those of recre- 
ational and service business establish- 
ments which will be connected with 
the airpark. 

Washington groups including the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Aeronautics Admin- 


istration are sponsoring the develop- 
ment and will aid in experimenting 
with various auxiliary business facili- 
ties for the airpark. 


Pricing Controls—How Long? 


How long after the war will 
pricing controls be necessary ? 
Chester Bowles, OPA Administra- 
tor, recently claimed that the next four 
years would be the most critical in the 
Nation’s economy and predicted that 
it was probable that price restraints 
ould have to be continued through- 
out that period. 


He indicated that the problem of 
feconversion pricing would be espe- 
ally severe this spring—within a 
couple of months. 

It is about this time when OPA 
will have to meet Congress inquiries 
tbout continuance of the price control 
regulations. OPA is going to seek ex- 
‘nsion without change or amendment. 


istributing the Surplus 


How is the Smaller War Plants 
“rporation going to use _ its 
tuthority to distribute surpluses to 
mall business? 

So far as can be learned, final plans 
ave not yet been worked out, prob- 
bly because the new members of the 
urplus Property Board have only re- 
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Hiokeu-froeman 
Clilhes are 


HICKEY - FREE- 
MAN’S Master Tailors are 
typical Rochester breadwin- 
ners. Like most other Roch- 
ester workers they are 
specialized experts who 
earn more and spend more 
—live up to higher Roches- 
ter living standards! 


* 


AT war’s end, civilian 
fabrics will replace Navy 
blue and Army brown. In 
common with thousands of 
other skilled Rochester 
specialists, Hickey-Freeman 
Craftsmen will suffer no 
reconversion layoff! 


* 


THIS is also true in 
267 communities and the 
rich farm section of our 
655,000 Rochester area — 
dominantly covered by these 
two newspapers. 


Known enn | 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Catsup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


q Women's Arch-Aid Shoes 


ROCHESTER TIME : 
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In 1944, Hawaiian retail sales soared to settir 
$386,426,009 . . . by 
. «$52,859,449 over 1943 - 
..- double the pre-Pearl Harbor year, 1941 — 

... triple the Census year, 1939 
The ever-increasing activity and population have South 
forced the circulation of the HONOLULU Succe 
ADVERTISER close to (and sometimes over) Tine 
150,000 . . . a five-fold gain in four years. The ae 
demand is so great the HONOLULU ADVER- wal 
TISER is even being delivered to the outer WDE 
s WEA 
islands by airplane and parachute. West 
WHC 
° wa 
Wor 
ess . Worl 
Hawaii is an important market now... a WO\ 
still more important market for the future. Ue: 
Keep up with Hawaii through the HONO- a 
LULU ADVERTISER and Station KGU. kets 
tion. 
eee 
sales 
York 
ratec 
‘ statu 
, : = 
The Island Empire, ‘* 

An Advertising Paradise. 
THE ADVERTISER PUBLISHING COMPANY, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Honolulu ADVERTISER qccrd Radio Station KOU 
KATZ QG10 atation 
CIRCULATION OVER 145,000 ae HAWAII'S NBC STATION 
Ma 
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cently taken over direction of that 
agency and have not had opportunity 
to formulate basic policies. 

However, it is reported that the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation will 
act as a Clearing house for small busi- 
ness, both in listing available surplus 
materials and in ‘‘connecting the wires” 
to bring them to the attention of those 
who can profitably use them. 

Officials of the Corporation say that 
the present intention is not to buy 
much surplus outright for resale to 
small business except where business 
organizations request such assistance. 


surpluses. 


made upon the possibility of the Cor- 
poration, or other Washington agency, 


of surplus items, similar to the Arm 


World War I. 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 
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Newspaper Salesman wanted to sell mar- 
kets of from 250,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion. Prefer the studious, research type. 
Agency training desirable. But must be a 
salesman. Excellent opportunity in New 
York office of long established, well 
rated Special Representative. Reply by 
letter giving experience, age, military 
status and salary expected. Box 2090, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


BURTON 


MONT 


i 
ADVERTISING 
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However, the lending facilities of the 
Corporation will be made available to 
small business seeking to purchase 


No definite statement has yet been 


setting up stores for the exclusive sale 


and Navy stores established after 


we 


HOUSTON POST 
FIRST CHOICE 


WOMEN COUNT 
ON MORNING PAPER 
FOR SHOPPING TIPS 


Again for the 12 months of 1944 the 
Houston Post led in Houston in the im- 
portant Retail Grocery lineage classifica- 
tion (17% ahead of nearest competitor). 
The women of Houston have acquired the 
habit of relying on this unusual morning 
paper for their food shopping informa- 


tion. 

The Houston Morning Post is filled with OUTSTAN DING 

editorial matter of special interest to 

women of all ages and income groups. MARKET 

(For example, its newsy “On the Ration- 

ing Front” is the only column of its OF THE SOUTH 

nund.) The Morning Post is delivered to a 

tue home, is read at home, and stays at Over a million people spend oer 

uvme—one reason being that going to ° querter of a billion dollars 

work is not ordinarily a paper-reading annually in the Houston market. 

trip in Houston. Here’s the ideal paper This is no wartime phenomenon 

for women; it provides reading and in- for the growth of Texas’ largest 

formation during mid-morning relaxation city has been steady since the 

time and is the last pre-shopping influ- last century. Houston supplies an 

ence in Houston homes. area amazingly rich in natural 
resources, agricultural and live- 

The Houston Post is the only Houston stock production, and a center 

paper offering both Associated and of peacetime industry. 

United Press services, as well as New 

York Times and Chicago Tribune Press The Houston Post is the only 

services. Twenty-five of the most popular worm paper seme ever 

comics run regularly. 155,000 families in Harris County 
only. You can’t overlook this 

Capitalize on the Post’s vast following as market and you need The Post. 

more and more national advertisers are 

doing. 


Represented by BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


THE HOUSTON POST 


First in the Texas Morning Field 
in City and Suburban Circulation 
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At the core of Cleveland, in the shadow. of 
the Terminal Tower, Business Week goes to work 
week after week. For example, in Higbee’s 
great department store you will find it in the 
hands of the president and four other manage- 
ment-men . .. in the hands of the chairman, 
president, six v.p.’s and five other executives of 
the National City Bank .. . and, up in C&O’s 
headquarters, in the hands of ten men from the 


very top right through management. 


{t’s the same at the Erie general offices (9 
subscribers) and at Sherwin-Williams (15) and 
at Republic Steel (22). Throughout the whole 
of the business community, wherever you find 
management-men you'll find Business Week .. . 


close at hand, and at work! 


You have many things to say to management-men 
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and.one best place to say them 
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HE fourth of a series of sound 
slide films for training retail 
sales personnel has just been 
released by Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser. , 

Behind the production of these 
films lies the publishers’ belief that 
they owe to their readers (owners and 
managers of chain stores in the variety 
feld) help in the difficult problem of 
sales training. In this era of visual 
aids, they feel that the counsel given 
editorially should be supplemented by 
more direct means, and sound slide 
flms were finally chosen as the 
medium. 

Among the factors dictating this 
choice were economy and flexibility. 
The medium is flexible, in that any 
section of a film may be singled out 
for prolonged examination and study. 
As to cost, a user may buy the entire, 
packaged unit for about $200—the 
hemfiour films, records, projector, routing 
plan, supplementary literature, and 
specially designed shipping case. 

After Syndicate Store Merchandis- 
és first film was produced, the pub- 
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Chain stores now receive this packaged unit of film, projector, and sound equip- 
ment to train salespeople. Instructions, follow-up booklets, posters, and informa- 
tion on routing to the next point of showing make it easy to use and error-proof. 


Syndicate Stores Find Films 
Answer Sales Training Need 


“Syndicate Store Merchandiser,” business paper serving the chain 
store field, neatly exploits an opportunity for substantial service 
to its clientele by providing a “training package” aimed at the 


critical problems arising out of green, unqualified salespeople. 


lishers found that they had to go much 
farther to satisfy the needs of their 
readers. Store managements wanted 
the film, but plans for routing it to 
the various units had to be developed. 

The head of a chain store is a busy 
man. He will welcome a film that edu- 
cates his workers, but he must be 
shown quickly and simply how to use 
it. The job of announcing its coming 
to the staff, to ensure their interest in 
it, must be made easy for him. He, or 
one of his assistants, must master the 
mechanics of showing the film with 
accompanying sound. Plans must be 
made for enabling employes to benefit 
from the lessons taught by the film. 
And, finally, the film equipment must 
be sent promptly to the store next on 
the list as a link in the circuit chain. 

Through the trial-and-error method 
of fulfilling these requirements, the 
producer has assembled a packaged 
unit of film, projector and sound 
equipment, with advance instructions, 
follow-up booklets and posters, and 


‘information on routing to the next 


point of showing. The films, records, 


..»» ANOTHER OF THE 
NATION'S 
LEADERS 

USING THE 

BLUE NETWORK 


. om ?” queried Elmer, the 
ull. 

“Frightened? No! Why should I 
be?” answered Elsie, the Borden 
Dairy Queen. 

“Oh,” said Elmer, “being in the 
big time on the BLUE with so many 
great stars. First, with Ed Wynn. 

Now with the NEW Borden Show.” 

“Silly, of course not, grinned 
Elsie.“I may be a country cow, but 
I’m a Borden, and a Borden's got to 
be good. So, I just naturally feel 
right at home on the BLUE.” 


... AND, LIKE THE 
BLUE NATIONALLY, 


PACIFIC BLUE 
IS BETTER BALANCED 


Time buyers agree popularity alone 
is not enough. Look at all three— 
cost, popularity and time clearance 
in relation to each other, and we 
believe you will agree, too... the 
Pacific BLUE #s BETTER BALANCED. 
There are still availabilities if you 
will call us ip... 


New York ¢* Chicago * Hollywood 
SanFrancisco * Detroit * Pittsburgh 


PACIFIC BLUE 


NETWORK 


American Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
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and projector all fit compactly into 4 
Wichita » » » KFH 3 shipping and carrying case, weighing 


altogether only about 50 pounds. In. 
KFH Presents*- ~ 


formation on routing the film is ap 
especially important part of the sery. 
ice, since those who use it are operators 
of multiple stores. (There are in the 
United States 12 syndicates operating 
more than 100 variety stores each; 3] 
operating 20 to 100 units; and 49 
operating 5 to 19.) 


Subjects Are Varied 


The films produced thus far are: 
“What It Takes” (covering such 
fundamentals as knowing location of 

‘ merchandise, how to approach cus. 
tomers, keeping stock clean and or. 
derly, etc.); “Step Into the Customer's 
Shoes” (covering friendly service, 
courtesy, importance of knowing mer. 
chandise, showing hidden features, 

Be erent, ane suggestive selling, etc.); “The Knack 

cas stele, ring — of Easy Wrapping” (especially useful 

palaanind in the current period of paper short- 


Here’s a two-man newscasting team that scores 
with listeners for notable audience gains for KFH. 
Besides, these two are our reporters, who cover 


regional, state and city news at its source, 24-hour In Kansas’ Biggest and Richest age); and the latest, “Tommy Fork 
AP news service, the UP night wire, and all the Market, they depend for the and His Fountaineers,”’ which deals 
world-wide facilities of CBS, to bring all the facts, on, th £ I ff d ° 
news, up-to-the-minute, on KFH! with undamenta so 00d Service. 
on i The choice of subject matter for the 
Your advertising message is in good hands as well latest film is a reminder that the chain 
as in good company when it reaches the entire* ‘a th “wet 
Wichita market through KFH and KFH News. stores are in the restaurant business. 


pentose ; (Woolworth is said to be the largest 
Wichita is a Hooperated City— restaurant operator in the world.) 
Get the facts from Petry WICHITA The films have been produced by 


CBS © 5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT © CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE | the staff of Syndicate Store Merchan- 


diser, with the aid of outside camera- 
= ——————_—EESS men. Much thought and planning 

went into the content and treatment 
of the productions. As an instance, 
there is the tactful approach in having 
inanimate objects familiar to sales. 
LET’S BE DIPLOMATIC people tell the story and impart the 
lessons, rather than having them ap 
pear to come from the bosses. In the 
“Easy Wrapping” ‘film, the advice is 
given by cartooned characters repre 
job than an ordinary printed message. senting personalized paper and bags. 


i d 
That’s why 75% of the top 500 in American industry Following the curvent tread tows 
| 
| 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN knows the value of diplo- 
macy—knows, too, that a diplomat-in-type does a better 


; 4 audience participation, the new ‘“Tom- 
depend on R. O. H. Hill, Inc. for “Ambassadors to my Fork” film has incorporated into it 
American Business”—letterheads, business cards, and a “Photo Quiz,” through which, in 
announcements that pack a dignified wallop. the later sequences, the audience has 


an opportunity to apply the knowledge 
For the skilled craftsmen at R. O. H. Hill know how to PP 7 8 


design and manufacture diplomats-in-type that always 


create the right impression. 


Hill, Inc. today. The service is complete from design to | 
finished product, or you can use any part that fits your 
needs. Ask for prices, samples—at no obligation. 

| 


ronHILLine. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
i 270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 


| Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
i Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


| 
If you want the best there is, get in touch with R. O. H. 
| 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


| ADVERTISING OFFICES: 

| New York » Boston + Cleveland 
Philadelphia + Detroit 
Chicago * Los Angeles 


;NT 


PUBLICATION able to maintain support and patronage by constant 
improvement in the quality of the product . . . and which justifies 
continually augmented audience acceptance by intensifying the quantity of 
editorial content . . . merits fully the time, attention, and confidence of its 
ever-growing readership of significant people. 


With full-scale presentations of news; quick summing-up in crystal-clear 
synopsis; uncannily accurate forecasts of news developments; authoritative 
opinions on world affairs signed by men “in the know” . . . by recording all 
the trends, indices, signs, and portents mapping the road ahead, and making 
no detours along the way . .. NEWSWEEK has built solidly: respect for the 
soundest editorial force in America by the most substantial audience of people 
capable of making up their own minds—and who have minds to make up. 


In a phrase: a fresh, readable, interesting, quotable, friendly news magazine 
making friends among those Significant People with an acute eye for an 
adequate, honest, competent vehicle for the truth . . . and who believe that 
nothing will happen to their country that a thoroughly aware and fully 
informed public cannot provide for—or prevent! 


rescendo 


1938 §=6«1939's—s«s#940—i‘é941—=—s19420—Ss1943—ss«1944 
1,000,000 


950,000 VA me ; 
AY 


OTHER NEWS 
850,000 : MAGAZINE 


900,000 


800,000 


750,000 


700,000 


TOTAL EDITORIAL LINAGE 1938-1944 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 56 of a Series 


Does Your Letterhead Represent 


THE FINEST? 


Finer than silk is the yarn from American Bemberg Corporation, used 
in the manufacture of better dresses, lingerie, yard goods, upholstery 
fabrics, gloves, hosiery, etc. American Bemberg is the only manufa¢- 
turer of cuprammonium rayon in this country. Their unique “stretch 
spinning” device makes it possible to spin filaments finer than the 
finest silk. 


Bemberg chooses Strathmore paper for its letterhead to carry a name 
promoted and advertised continually by the leading retailers of 
America. Your letterhead should be worthy of your name and the stand- 
ing of your company. Today, when lighter weight papers are necessary 
under government regulations, quality is more important than ever. 


The Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ozs 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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gained from the earlier sequences, 
To be sure of having instructions 
accompany the equipment, a sturdy, 
water-proof, laminated booklet is fur- 
nished, chained to the inside of the 
shipping case. The booklet has blanks 
in it to be filled in by the chain’s 
headquarters, to correspond with the 
particular film being furnished. It sum- 
marizes the advance material previ- 
ously sent to the store manager and 
the use which should be made of it. 
It outlines the contents of the kit. It 
tells the manager the steps to take in 
forwarding the equipment to the next 
store on the list, and there is a label 
all ready for him to address, after con- 
sulting the route list, which is also 
furnished. Then there is a simple re- 
port form, to be filled in and sent back 
to the main office as a check on the 
whereabouts of the film. 


Sealed for Protection 


Another improvement which has 
been evolved by the producers to facili- 
tate handling is the automatic seal 
which each store manager applies be- 
fore sending the shipping case to the 
next store on the list. Each user breaks 
the seal to open the case. When he 
is ready to start it on its journey to 
the next store, he uses a new seal, 
previously sent to him from the chain’s 
head office. These metal seals cost only 
about a half cent apiece and pay for 
themselves many times over in con- 
venience and protection. 

Not only the producers of the films, 
but the stores too, are learning better 
ways of using this training device. The 
magazine conducts a department, 
“Film Training Slants,” in which 
managers exchange tips on the use of 
the films. The films also furnish edi- 
torial material for the magazine. As an 
example, when a new title is released 
it is first previewed editorially, with 
strips as illustrations, so that even 
those managers who will not show it 
may benefit from its lessons. 

Reaction of operators and store man- 
agers has been even more enthusiastic 
than the publishers anticipated. An 
organization with more than 400 stores 
began by buying four units, one for 
each district office; about a month 
later 12 more units were ordered, and 
the company now owns 36 which are 
constantly in use. More than 200 units 
have been distributed. 

The plans under which the various 
syndicates use the films differ, some 
rotating them only to “problem” 
stores, others sending them in turn to 
all stores. 

Though inaugurated for the variety 
store field, the system has many fea- 
tures which are applicable to all who 
are concerned with store training. 
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“So: 


“Ss, 


**Sometimes I wish you’d listen 
to something besides WJAR.”’ 


**Sometimes I wish you’d listen 


to something besides WTIC.”’ 


“Sometimes I wish you’d listen 
. . y J 
to something besides WLBZ.”’ 


**Sometimes I wish you’d listen 
to something besides WFEA.”’ 


“Sometimes I wish you’d listen 
to something besides WRDO.”’ 
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**Sometimes I wish you’d listen 
° ° le 3° 
to something besides WCSIT. 


**Sometimes I wish you'd listen 
to something besides WBZ.”’ 


“Sometimes I wish you'd listen to something besides NERN” 


Bureau of Census figures show 
that per-capita retail sales in 
New England surpass the U. S. 


_average in every state — by as 


much as 333% in some states. 


NERN’s primary coverage in- 
cludes 96.2% of the people who 
do all this buying. NERN’s audi- 
ence parailels NERN’s coverage 


because all NERN stations are 
NBC affiliates and therefore 
carry radio’s most-listened-to pro- 
grams. NERN sells New England 
for you without line charges, 
with free studio facilities in Bos- 
ton, Hartford and New York, for 
only $312 per daytime quarter- 
hour. When you buy NERN, you 
buy a network, 


NERN STATIONS 


Frequency Watts 


WBZ _ 1030 
WCSH 970 
WJAR 920 
WLBZ 620 
WTIC 1080 
WFEA 1370 
WRDO 1400 


Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Maine 
Providence, R. I. 
Bangor, Maine 
Hartford, Conn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Augusta, Maine 


Nationally represented by 


WEED & COMPANY 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 


San Francisco, 


Hollywood 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL NETWORK 


MOLL 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTI€CgVs 
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umed and nerated dy 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 


Watch This 
TAMPA- 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Market! 


Check recent reports of 
business and growth and 
you'll see that the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg Market is one 
of the finest and fastest 
growing markets in the 
South. 
AND 

40% of Retail Sales and of 
Effective Buying Power in 
this market is in St. Peters- 
burg. 


N . B. No Tampa newspaper 
has as much as 300 average 
daily circulation here, Use St. 
Petersburg’s own newspapers. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenour, Jr 


Jacksonville 
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Media & Agency News 


Magazines 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., an- 
nounces that the winner of its 1944 
Fawcett Aviation Award, given an- 
nually to the person, persons, or 
organization making the greatest sci- 
entific contribution to the advancement 
of aviation as a public service, is 35- 
year-old Edward C. Wells, chief engi- 
neer of Boeing Aircraft, and a key 
figure in the development of the Fly- 
ing Fortress and Superfortress. Mr. 
Wells was presented the Fawcett 
Trophy and $1,000 prize money. This 
makes the fourth consecutive year that 
Fawcett has made such an award. 


Tep KestTINé, editor 
of Sports Afield. 


Jack H. Baxter, 
new promotion 
manager, Amer- 
ican Magazine. 


D. L. Curtiss, now 
director, promo- 
tion and research, 
at Newsweek. 


Ted Kesting has been appointed 
editor of Sports Afield ... Lester B. 
Tunison, vice-president of Liberty 
magazine, has been named eastern 
advertising manager. Paul R. Fish, 
with the sales staff of that magazine 
in its Chicago office since 1942, has 
been appointed western manager... 
Donald L. Curtiss, former promotion 
manager of Good Housekeeping, has 
joined Newsweek as director of pro- 
motion and research . . . Al. L. Dough- 
erty has been made eastern sales man- 
ager, with his offices in New York 
City, for Sports Afield . . . Good 
Housekeeping announces a new de- 
partment to advance the coming era 
of home expansion, to be edited by 
Joseph B. Mason, former editor of 


American Builder . . . Helen Vogt is 
joining the staff of Glamour as its 
beauty editor . . . Emerson Carroll, 
formerly eastern advertising manager 
of Young America, is now in the same 
post he held with that publication a 
The Instructor magazine . . . Edward 
H. O’Mara has joined the New York 
City sales staff of The United State; 
News. He was formerly vice-president 
and director of O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
Inc., newspaper representatives. 


Newspapers 


Herbert M.~ Steele has been ap. 
pointed manager of the newly estab. 
lished Sales Presentation Department 
of the New York Daily News. The 
new department will produce all types 
of presentations, including the stand. 
ard chart presentation, slide presenta. 
tions, and moving pictures . . . F. Earl 
Crawford, formerly in charge of ad- 
vertising promotion in the local de. 
partment, has been promoted to sales 
production manager for The Charlotte 
Observer. O. A. Robinson, formerly 
senior retail advertising man, is pro- 
moted by the same paper to retail ad- 
vertising manager . . . The Wall Street 
Journal has opened a news office in 
the American Bank Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. 


* * * 


The Newspaper Representatives As 
sociation of San Francisco is sponsor- 
ing a series of meetings for the ex 
ecutives of advertising agencies, man- 
ufacturing firms and food brokers of 
the bay area, a feature of which is thef 
showing of “A Passport to 30,000,000 
Pantries.”” This is a newspaper presen: 
tation utilizing color slides, stressing 
newspaper value as an advertising 
medium. 


P. M. FaHRENDORF, 
director and vice- 
pres., Chilton Co. 


Blackstone Studios 


Business Papers 


P. M. Fahrendorf, general managet 
of Department Store Economist and 
of Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, and 4 
director of Chilton Co., Inc., was ff 
cently elected a vice-president 0 
Chilton Co., Inc. . . . The appoint 
ment of Ralph Sadler as business an¢ 
advertising manager of the Indeper 
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Mr. Vanderschley twirled his mustaches with 
pride as he shepherded his new gas-stove up the 
brownstone stoop. Let the neighbors gape... 
he’d show them what progress was all about! 


Though the gas-stove of 1879 was crude, it sprang 
into action at the turn of a tap and put the coal 
scuttle out of business. Furthermore, it roasted 
the food without roasting the cook. It was eagerly 
bought by those forward-looking people who 


1945 


convert curiosity into public demand, Penetra- 
tion of the popular market is achieved through 
an entering-wedge of influential first customers. 


1,328,604 families are waiting for new gas-stoves. 
They are already studying brand names and qual- 
ities. Among the first to buy will be House & 
Garden readers. Here is a ready-made market of 
wide-awake families, eager to know about post- 
war improvements in household equipment. 


ouse & Garden 


sells America’s entering-wedge market 
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What Food Processors 


think About ¥ () {J 


@ Frankly, we have gone out and asked them 
and you should, too. We asked them about 
packaging equipment and materials handling 

two of their biggest problems. We wanted 
to know what they thought about present 
equipment and what they expected you to fur- 
nish in improvements when war restrictions 
ease. 

We plan on asking them about every piece 
of equipment in their plants— what's good, 
what's bad and what they need to meet com- 
petitive conditions ahead. 

What food processors say about you is in 
our Field Reports which we will gladly send 
you, violating no confidence. They should high- 
light situations that you will want to include 
in your own field studies. To our minds, noth- 
ing could be more important now than field 
work to prepare us both for the food process- 
ing market which is likely to be one of the 
most important of all. 

It's safer to have the facts—why not send 
for copies of these reports, today? 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


dent Grocer has been announced by its 


publishers . . . J. S. Crane, vice-presi- 
dent, was elected a director of Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
Chicago, at the annual board meeting 
... Arthur H. Dix has been appointed 
manager of sales promotion and re- 
search for the Conover-Mast Corp. The 
position is newly created. Mr. Dix 
was formerly with The Iron Age as 
manager of its Reader Service. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., is put- 
ting up prize money and paying the 
cost of advertising and publicity—ex 
pected to exceed $50,000—for the 
“National Peace Treaty Contest,” 
launched over 40 stations on a nation- 
wide basis recently Beginning 
April, 1945, and every month there- 
after, Media Buyer will award 6 certifi- 
cates of merit for the ‘Best Media Pro- 
motion of the Month.” There will be 
one award each month for the best of 
the following classifications: newspap- 
ers, magazines, radio, farm _publica- 
tions, business publications, and mis- 
cellaneous. 


Radio 

Setting its goal as the accurate 
measurements of the listening audi- 
ence to radio broadcasts throughout 
the Nation, and hoping to achieve it 
in the post-war period, C. E. Hooper, 


Inc., announces a step along the wa 
to that aim—a plan for a ‘midway 
step” involving samplings of audi 
ence in population areas between 2,509 
and 25,000 . . . Vernon H. Pribble 
radio station WTAM’s  divisiona’ 
manager, has announced his decision 
to realign the NBC Cleveland outlet’s 
promotion and public relations depart: 
ments. In charge of expanding the 
Public Relations Department is How. 
ard Barton. At the same time Mr. 
Pribble announced the appointments 
of H. L. Gallagher to the position 9 
sales manager, and R. G. Carter as 
assistant sales manager . . . Betty Cap 
has joined the Yankee Network where 
she will be in charge of presentations, 


She was formerly with the Radio Salesfl 


division of CBS. 


* * 


H. A. Johnson, national manager 
of The Capital Times and Wisconsin 


State Journal since 1939, is the new 
business manager of WIBA, Madisonff 


\ 


\f 


~ 


1 


. . . Frank E. Mullin, vice-president 


and general manager of the National 
Broadcasting Co., has been nominated 
to the Board of Governors of The 
Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting, 
Inc. . Lt. Com. Lloyd E. Yoder 
has returned to the position of general 
manager of station KOA, Denver. 


HOW TO PUT A 


Cutting Edge 


“We put a cutting edge on copy”, says 
a Chem & Met advertiser, “by whet- 
ting it on material we get from field 
studies. These tell us what chemical en- 
gineers need .to know about equipment 
we want them to buy.” 

Chem & Met has undertaken field 
studies covering groups of equipment in 
chemical processing plants. Advertisers 
tell us these highlight situations which 
suggest further studies of their own not 
only to put a cutting edge on advertis- 
ing but sales direction as well. 

Chem & Met Field Reports of calls 
upon 59 plants covering pipe and valves 
is ready for you. A request will bring 
them to you. 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Are You Preparing NOW for the] 


Big Selling 


@ Post-war business will demand superior 
salesmanship. New products, new markets, new 
levels of purchasing power and savings, new 
replacements, a new generation of salesmen to 
be broken in—all point to training for ef- 
fective selling as the key to sustained business 
volume and profit. 


Job Ahead? 


@ To be prepared for this situation, start 
TODAY to train your staff and yourself in the 
most successful technique of getting orders. In 
Successful Selling for the New Day a top-rank 
ing salesmanager gives you the methods tia 
he and thousands of others have tested am 
proved in years of competitive selling. 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
for the New Day 


By HARRY SIMMONS 


Director of Sales Education and Trade Relations, Calvert Distillers Corporation 


SOME OF THE HIGHLY 

PRACTICAL CHAPTERS 

How to Develop Creative 
Ideas 

How to Build Good Will 

How to Avoid Lost Sales 

How to Regain Lost 


Customers x 

How to Beat Friendship 
Competition 

How to Sell Through 
Complaints 

ow to Sell Quality 
Products 

How to Sell Like an 


Executive 
How to Build Repeat 


ales 
How to Make More 
jes 


NEW D 
7 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


HARPER G&G BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y, 


Please send me for five days’ FREE EXAMINATION, 

approval or ae, oe copy of SUCCESSFUL 

lor 00. 

charges) within 5 days of receipt of book or to return it. ( 

enclose my check for $4.00 (the publisher to pay delivery 
Please send C.O.D. 

counts on quantity orders. 


is the short-cut to learning improved selling methods. The author 
has found these out the h 
out of more than 25 years of selling experience in a number of 
large companies. His book contains more than 700 specific, ‘‘brass- 
tack” ideas, suggestions, talking points, and selling points. It is 
a ready reference manual of practical how-to instructions on ALL 
phases of selling tomorrow’s market. American Business says: “‘It 
is a substantial contribution to the literature of 
You can’t start this effort too soon! 


ard way and talks clearly and vividly 


salesmanship.” 


$4.00 


To insure boom sales tomorrow 


use this FREE EXAMINATION 


ORDER FORM NOW 


subject to 
SELLING FOR THE 
( ) I agree to remit $4.00 (plus Gotivery 


charges). 


(U.S.A. only). ( ) Send me your dis- 
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How about YOUR Post-War 
TRAVEL A0S 7 


RIGHT NOW the travel industry is all out for survey shows that 242,000 of them are planning 
lhe war effort. But some day (soon, everyone hopes) to visit Bermuda—63,700 within the first five years 
idvertisements like this will announce that the sea after the war is over. 
hnes, airlines and railways are once again inviting 


For years TIME has been the best way 
inrestricted vacation-travel. 


to reach America’s most traveled mil- 
lion families. And travel advertisers 
know this well. That’s why for nine 
out of ten years TIME has carried more 
Travel, Resort and Hotel advertising 
than any other magazine. With TIME’s 
million families on the move once more, 
TIME will be the postwar leader, too. 


When that day comes, a lot of people important 
lo the travel business will be “rarin’ to go!” Even 
tow, for example, the more-than-a-million TIME Li 


hmilies, are mentally on the move. For a recent 


Ye 


TOPS WITH THE PEOPLE WHO ARE GOING PLACES 
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IT’S JUST PLAIN Horse Sense I 


The circulation, rates and related statistics pertaining to The Sioux City 
Journal and Journal-Tribune are easily available in standard sources. 


(Standard Rate & Data, A. B. C., etc.) Duplication should be unnecessary. 
However, plain figures sometimes get in the way of right thinking. 


For instance, the number 748,759" can be evaluated much more readily if 
one realizes it almost equals the total population of Des Moines, Omaha 
and Kansas City combined! Think of it—and one has a good idea of the 
scope of the Sioux City territory. Nestled at the heart of one of the world’s 
richest agricultural areas, it qualifies in size and buying power as a major 


market. 


THE SIOUX CITY JOURNAL AND JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


serve this territory. There is no other metropolitan newspaper within 100 
miles. Common sense recommends the usage of Sioux City’s newspapers. 
Leadership in prestige and completeness of coverage make them the one 


sure, low-cost method of selling the Sioux City market. 


*Population A. B. C. City and Retail Trading Zone 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


Agencies 


Spring has brought the reelection 
of many agency men to executive posts 
and the appointment of many more to 
high places. 

Following the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., the board 
reelected Bruce Barton as president, 
and named Ben Duffy as vice-president 
and general manager. He will succeed 
Alex Osborn who becomes chairman 
of the board . . . D. E. Robinson has 
resigned as director of research for 
Pedlar & Ryan and has been elected 
vice-president in charge of research 
of Sherman K. Ellis & Co. . . . Hurley 
G. Hust has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . Earl §f 
C. Donegan, group head in the service 
department of McCann-Erickson, Inc,, 
has been made a vice-president. 


E. C, Donecan, 
vice-president, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 


Sherman & Marquette, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Lawrence 
A. Wherry as vice-president . . . At 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., four new 
vice-presidents have been elected— 
Miss Catherine V. Parker, for 17 years 
in charge of media; Michael J. Madar; 
Hans Sauer; and Jacques Zuccaire . .. 
Marshall J. Smith, for eight years di- 
rector of trade relations of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
signed to become vice-president of 
Merrill Kremer, Inc., Memphis 
agency. 

* * * 

Eighty-eight per cent of its U. S. 
members, together with 203 new mem- 
bers, have endorsed the plan to enlarge 
the Bureau of Advertising . . . R. H. L. 
Becker, who recently resigned as 
director of advertising for The 
National Cash Register Co., becomes 
a partner in Hugo Wagenseil & Asso- 
ciates, Dayton. 

* * * 


Accounts . . . Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
to Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
to handle advertising on the company’s 
Curtiss Commando . . . Lee hats to 
William H. Weintraub & Co... . 
E. R. Squibb & Sons to Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell, Inc., to handle their radio 
program on the CBS system . . . The 
Ford Dealer’s Association of the com- 
pany’s “A” sales region to Maxon, 
Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Yes ... parades go up and down the main streets, 
where the crowds are; for it isn’t a parade without 
people to watch it, to cheer it, to lose themselves in 
its pageantry. 

That’s why parade goes where the crowds are 
. . « into 15 compact, checkable markets where 
2,000,000 readers watch and cheer parade’s weekly 
pageant of people and ideas. 

parade’s unique method of pre-editing, and of 
dramatizing a single character to tell the story of 


thousands, makes parade the best-read national 
magazine section. parade’s leadership in reader- 
ship — proved time after time in surveys — goes right 
through from cover to cover — including the 
advertisements. 

And the parade grows! In three years, parade’s 
advertising lineage has more than tripled. Let us 
show you how this unbeatable combination of 
— and product can make your advertising better 
read. 


Leadership in Readership 


Akron Beacon Journal Nashville Tennessean 
eport Sunday Post New Bedford Standard Times 


Chicago Sun Newark Star-l.edger 
Denver Rocky Mountain News Portland (Me.) Sunday Telegrams 
Detroit Free Press Syracuse Herald-American 
‘aso Times Toledo Times 
a ville Florida Times-Union Washington Post 
:" Youngstown Vindicator 


405 LEXINGTON AVE.. NEW YORK 17 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 » 712 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2 


Total Circulation 2,000,000 
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Comment 


HY SELLING COSTS ARE HIGH: Wherever 
sales executives gather, in conventions, in clinics, 
in their local sales managers’ clubs, or in a 
pullman smoker, someone is sure to sound off 
with a cadenza of fancy rhetoric about the need for cutting 
distribution costs. There is talk of eliminating certain costly 
steps in the distribution system, talk of finding new ways 
to bridge the gap between the factory shipping platform 
and the ultimate consumer's hands. Why don’t we give 
more attention to cutting costs in more obvious ways? 


The facts are that we have overly high distribution costs 
because our methods for doing routine jobs—like market 
research, and sales training, and sales control—are so far 
behind the best and most efficient techniques now available 
to any sales executive who'll take the trouble to avail 
himself of them. We have not kept sales management 
practices up to date. 


If a well organized sales training plan will lift the 
average production of the men on the sales force by 10%, 
won't we cut the cost of selling by investing in sales train- 
ing? If we're scattering our sales effort because we don’t 
know where our markets are, won’t we cut sales costs 
if we employ research to spot our markets of greatest 
potential? If 85% of our business comes from 20% 
of our accounts, aren’t we wasting distribution dollars if we 
do not establish a sales control system which will direct 
the major part of our personal sales effort to those key 
accounts? If, by furnishing our men with professional sales 
tools, we can enable them to sell two out of five prospects 
instead of one out of five, haven’t we made progress in the 
direction of more economical selling? 


SALES MANAGEMENT believes marketing’s foremost 
post-war problem to be that of pulling all our out-moded 
sales management practices up to a more efficient level. 
If we apply in our own business all of the best accepted 
sales management techniques, and discard those operations 
which persist only because “‘it’s always been our policy,” 
we'll automatically eliminate many of the breeding grounds 
for excessive sales costs. There’s nothing operatic about the 
idea of following this avenue to lower distribution expense, 
but the approach is practical. All of use can do what we're 
doing etter, if we'll only try. 


ICE-PRESIDENT & BOTTLE-WASHER:” It’s 

quite apparent, from the many contacts the SALEs 

MANAGEMENT editors make with marketing execu- 

tives of medium-size and smaller companies, that 
one of the factors limiting sales growth in these firms is an 
over-loaded sales manager. 


In many of these companies, the sales executive in charge 
does not have enough “thinking time,” enough time to 
devote to management. He is expected not only to set sales 
training policies and programs, but to carry much of the 
burden of administering the sales training plan. He often 
feels the need for a more fully ronnded program of sales 
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BY RAY BILI 


promotion, but since he does not have a sales promotig 
manager in whom the responsibility is centered, the pm 
motion is spotty and undistinguished in character. 


He is expected to wet-nurse the big bread-and-butte 
accounts, to handle complaints, write bulletins and manual 
to hire men, to keep the sales force happy, to buy printin 
and sales equipment, to do market research work. The fag 
is, that such a line-up of duties is far too cumbersome fg 
any one man, however capable, to handle. Nowhere els 
in a corporate organization is there a job which is com 
parable in what it demands of a single executive. TI 
result is that he is more often than not a slave to th 
“Incoming” basket on the corner of his desk, and hi 
hours are absorbed with detail, routine, and emergencies 
when they should be free for sales management in it 
broadest sense. 


With the burden that the sales department will be asked 
to carry in the post-war era, this picture will have to chang 
For one thing, top management is gradually awakening tq 
the fact that such functions as sales training and marke 
research are jobs for specialists. For another, the importance 
of strategy in meeting post-war market conditions and th 
keen competition that will develop after deferred demand 
has been satisfied, cannot be over-emphasized. The saleg, 
manager is going to have to be a sales general in the fullest 
sense—not a part-time general and a part-time private. 


The net of it is that some of these companies are goin 
to have to give the sales manager more men as well a 
more money to get the specialized jobs done. The bes 
place to look for potential junior executive talent is within 
the present organization . . . and among the men who will 
be returning from the services. The time to begin building 
the organization is now, so new men with new jobs cat 
be trained before post-war competition begins. And it’s up 
to the sales manager himself to do the selling necessary 
on his own board of directors, to get the staff he needs. 


PEAKING OF COMPENSATION: The editors of 

SALES MANAGEMENT are frequently put to the 

necessity of telling subscribers that they’re probably 

chasing a rainbow if they persist in seeking 4 
formula which, when taken like a vitamin pill, will cure 
their chronic difficulties with sales compensation plans. 
The experience of others will help to crystallize the prit- 
ciples upon which your plan should be built, but the 
actual drafting of it will more than likely turn out to be 
a job of custom-tailoring to meet the specific conditions 
under which your company operates. One such plan, com 
structed carefully as a result of consultation between mat- 
agement and the salesmen, which has proved to bé 
remarkably successful, is outlined in this issue. In the 
article (Page 82) “No Gripes, No Grief, No Manage 
ment Regrets in This Compensation Plan,” Joseph D. 
Ardleigh, vice-president and sales manager, The Research 
Institute of America, explains the procedure the firm fol: 
lowed, and the details of the operating method finallj 
evolved. We especially recommend it for your study 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


